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ABSTRACT ' 

This QiograpVical dictionary contains over 200 
'entries on Greek and Roman rhVtoricians. The compilation omits 



persons who were exclusi 
also theorists, critics. 



ively performers or composers unless th( 
, authors'\^f treatises or textbooks, 'or 



hey .were 



teachers of speech. Bibliographicatl notes are attached to particular 
'biographies rarely and only for sp^ial purposes. Generally, the • 
standard biographical compendia anHd\he particular sources . relevant 
to each rhetorician have .been drawn u^n for the entries. Included in 
this dictionary are such people as Acyl^LS, Adrian, Antipater, 
Ariston, Aristophanes, Aristotle, Blandu'Sr Celsus, Chrysippus, 
•Cicero, Cleanthes, Corvus, Crates, Dion, Epicurus, F^avorinus^ Glycon/ 
Hyperide?, Isocrates, Lycon, Lysias, Henecles, Philo,' Plato, Sedatus, 
' Theophrastu's, and Verginius Flavus. (TS)_ 
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• ^ ' Prefece 

PREPARATION Oi- THt tNTRItS U-iilCH MARK IP THfs -BOOK WAS 

UJidcrtakcn initialh for a comprehensive Biographical Dic- 
tionar) of Speech Education projected b\ The Speech Asso- 
ciation of America in 1957. L'nder the- urging of Giles W. 
Gra^of Louisiana State Uni\ersit\, the SAA authorized the 
undertaking, which was to be carried through by a coiumit- / 
tee consisting of Gxray, Douglas Ehninger, and Ruth Renshaw. 
Ora^' as general editor appointed associate editors to enlist 
WTiters of biographical entries for the various chronological 
and 'topical categories. The editor of the present publication, 
' an interested bystander in things Classical, accepted ail as- 
sociate editoVshifc with responsibility for securing proper bi- 
ographies of pers1f)ns who had contributed to the theory or 
pedagogy of public <ic\dress or had taught rhetoric in the 
cient G/*eek and Roman world. 

Gray and his committee established the general cov^ejage 
of the dictionary, laid do\\Ti guide lines for the fontent of the 
entries, and set^a maximum length for major entries (e.g. 
Aris^tle, Cicero, Quintilian) at 600 words. The committee 
decided further that' the compilation should omit persons 
who were exclusively performers or composers— orators, ac- 
tors, playwrights— but should include all who were theorists, 
critics, authors of treatises or textbooks, or teachers of speech. 
Hence the w^ork would include no account of Demosthenes' 
or Pericles, for example, but would include such orator- 
theorists as Isocrates and Cicero. Gray 'compilccl an initial 
list of persons probably to be included, but he irtvited dele- 
tions and ad(litions from the sectional editors and the con- 
tributors. Responsibility fot inclusions and exclusions and 
for decisions on the relative length of entries, therefore, rests 
with the editor and his a'ssociates. 

.After eight years of guiding the project. Giles Gray re- 
signed the general editorship to Douglas Ehningcr on Jan- 
uary 1, 1965. Uricler Ehninger's advice and prodding the 
venture mo\ed ahead, and the preparation of matcriarh cov- 
ering the ancient world was completed. Then for various 
.reasons. Ehningcr and thc^Council of the SAA thought it ™se 
to permit and advise in<lependent» publication of autonomous 
sections. Th^e result is the present publication, which some 
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day could become part of the larger Dictionary whicti. was 
originally planned. , , * ^ ' ' ' 

• The. centuries of Classical scholarship of which we are the 
heirs make new compilations of Greek and* Roman biography 
primarily uiVler takings* in selection and condensation. So 
this one is. The contributors ha\e made use of die many 
established sources, both general and particular, both collec- 
tive and indi\idual, of ancient biographical information and 
literary, historical, and rhetorical interpretation. Each entr)', 
however, has been newly \\Titten' for this dictionary, aqd 
each exhibits the writer^s judgment of the relevance of the 
inHividual to thc^history of the teaching of speech. ^ 

Bibliographical notes are attached to particular biographies 
rarely and only for special purposes. Otherwise it jnay be 
assumed that the contributors have' drawn upon the standard 
biographical compendia and upon the particular sources 
relevant to ea(;:h rhetorician. A reader may refer to such works 
for more detail and for specific! citation of original sources. 
A list of the most useful accessible sources of Greek and 
Roman biography, both primary and , second_^r}', follows 
below. • 

la securing qualified contributors who were willing, to 
undertake the necessary labors, the editor was most fortunate. 
Of those whose names appear on the title-page, Robert W. 
Smith of the. Department of Speech of Alma College, Michi- 
gan, provided by far the' greatest number of biographies, cov- 
ering the time from the accession of Augustus to the begin- 
nings' of the Middle Ages. Thien 'it was that rhetoricians 
proliferated as never before or since. Smith secured a limited 
number of contributions from other scholars; but most of the 
entries for the time of*the Roman Empire are his. Peter D. 
Arnott of Classics and Drama at th"e University of Iowa 
solicited or prepared the entries oh^the Greek and Roman 
rhetoricians to 30 B.C. For that period, Erling B. Holt^mark 
and Galen O. Rowe of the Department of Classics at the 
University of Iowa are major contributor* of ^entries. In ad- 
dition they reviewed, verified, and assisted ifi editing the 
whole work. The editor gratefully acknowledges his obliga- 
tion for their generous and expert assistance. Responsibility 
for particular decisions on form and on inclusion and exclu- 
sion, however, is hib. Authorship of entries rs indicated 'by 



initials at the conclusion of each, and the names and identifi- 
cations are provided on p^ge ix. , 

In an abolutc Sense, we know, this little handbook does not 
add substanti\ely to the resources available to the specialist 

,in ancient Gr(fck and Roman studies. It^ should, however, 
greatly facilitate ready reference. Even the well-eqyippcd spe- 
cialist may find it incon\enient to have, let us say, the Paurf-| 

AVissowa alwavs at his elbow. 

' D.C.B. 
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ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN 
RHETORICIANS 

ACYLAS. Probably livied after Hcrinogciics in the 3nl ccn- 
.tury A.D. He wrote oii ihetoiic and was an accomplished 
philosoph(;r. His ihetoiical writings seem to ha\e been pri- 
marily concerned with the' doctrine o[ status and to h;ive ^ 
expanded on Hennogenes' fourteen states by a n\ore compre- 
hensive view of them. R^v's 

AD HERENNIUM. See AUCTOR INCERTUS. 

ADRIAN the Phoeni.cian. D. 192 a.d. A teacher who held 
chair of ihctoric in Athens and later a more important one 
at Rome. He studied under Herodes the Athenian, starting 
perhaps b> the age of eighteen. He learned, quickly and 
gained forccfulness, cspeci.iUy in forensic oratory. Once at 
the Cleps^drium he a'lose and imitated the style of several 
sophists, not siniph repealing their cliches, but speaking as^ 
they did. He omitted Herodes, sa^^ing that as his teacher 
was the prince of ehxiuence he (Adr'an) was unable to mimic 
so great a spe:aker even when sober. At Athens, where lie re- 
placed, Theodotus, he held the chair with ostentation, wear- 
ing expensi\e clothing and precious gems, and traveling to 
his own lectures in a carriage drawn by houses with silver 
bridles. His populaiit\ produced imitators of his .^ccent. walk, 
and elegance of attire.* Ar Rome he lectured in Greek, yet- 
manv who could not speak it came to hear him declaim, as 
did the Senate, which on occasion recessed to listen. Before 
he (lied he taught Julius PoUuX of Naucratis. Apollonius of 
Naucratis. .Apollonius of .\ihens. Damianus of Ephesus. Anti- 
pater of HierapoJlis, Quirinus, and H^raclides. Rws 

AESCHIXES. Athenian orator of the* 4th century c. ancT 
famou-s as the oj^poncnt of Demosthenes. After an earh. ami 
according to Demosthenes., unfortunatq career as an actor, 
he entered politics and became' embroiled in the contro\ersy 
o\er .\ihens' policv towards Philip of Macedon. There is no 
record pf his c\cr ha\ing tatight rhetoric, or written speeches 
profess lona'lly, though it is likeh that he mav have done so 
in the inter\als of his theatrical career. In his speeches he 
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displa)s a siinj^lc but cfTccti\e \ocabulai) antl a lo\c of poetic 
quotation, he dcpiccatcs the exte>si\e gestures and posturing 
employed by his ri\al, ad\ocating instead \a more controlled 

pose. ' PDA 

AESCHINES of S[)hettus (^Socraticus). \Vritcr of speeches 
and philosophical tlialogues of the 4th -centm) u.c. One of 
Sociatcs' most faithful adherents, he is best known for the 
dialogues composed in the st)le of his master. Taught ora.- 
tor\, ^vorking both jn Athens and at the couit of Syracuse. 

PDA 

* 4 

AESOPUS. The oldest tradition speaks of Aesopus as a sla\'e 
from Samos who lived sometinie in the Gth century Vi.c. 
Presumably since he was said to ha\e been <,Mulowed witFi a 
clever, and ready wit, a large body of fabidistic tales ai\d 
sayings was gradually collected tmder his Jiame. AiistoilcV 
speaking of the use to which -orators shotild piopeily put the 
fable (Jihrt. 11.20), cites an example fiom Aesopus: in the 
schools the fables of Aesopus and otheis wcie used as basing 
points for gianuuatical and rhetorical exercises. ebh 

ALCIDAM.VS of Elea. Gieek rhetoiician and sophist of the 
4th century li.c. A pui:>il of (iorgias, he conunued in the 
same tradition, emphasi/hig the impoitance of i{n])ro\ isation 
'based on wide knowledge. He wrote a pamphlet, extant, On 
TJiose Wtiting JViitlch Sf?ccches or on the Sojjhish: the 
Oihsums. sometin^cs attributed to him. is probably by an- 
other member of the school of Gors^ias. ' pda 

'ALCIMl'S ALETHIUS. Fl. mid 4th'century a.u. A teacher 
o[ ihetoric in .Vcjuitania ((iaiil), he \\*as pei haps -also a poet 
* of sorts and -later an able legal ])leader. His brilliance and de- 
votion to learning made him slum andpition. He was ong of 
several t-^acliVrs of pmperor 'Jnlian. ' rws 

ALTXANDER XTMEXIL'S. A mid-2nd-century (a.o.) 
Greek rlietoritian who flourished in the reigns of Hadiian 
or the AntO]iihcs. Xothing is known-of his life except that 
his father also was ^i^ihefo). He wi*ote a two-\ohujie woik on 
figures which was the basis for Aqtiila Romanus' work. De 
Fi^ufis.Srntt rit'un um rt Elocationis. Perhaps he also authored 
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GREEK AND ROMAN RHETORICIANS ^ 

a uork on pancg\iic speeches, but jts genuineness is disputed 
HhArt of Wietoric seehis to ha\e had a markcilanti-Apollo- 
dorean bias. f^^^^ 

AMEIXL-VS. Fl. eaily 4th centiuy a.d. Was the' father of 
Himerius. He instiucted in the art ot public discourse in 
Prusa. R^^^s 

ANAXAGORAS of Clazoinenae. Greek philosopher of the 
5ih centuiv ux.. tutor and friend of Peficles. Prosecuted for 
impif't) sometime aiound 450, he fled to Lampsactis awd there 
founded a school. Chrefh fanlous for his scientific specula- 
tions, he also (atight rhetoric, and is credited with having a 
major influence on Pericles' style. pda 

ANAXIMEXES of Lampsacus. Greek historian and rhetori- 
cian of the 4th century h c, pupil of Zoilus and* instructor 
of Alexander. Author of several works of contemporary his- 
tory and of the Rhetorica ad ' Alexandrum, formerly at- 
lribu^ed to Aristotle, the sole sur\iving manual of early 
sophistic rhetoric. ^'da 

ANDOCIDES B. ca. 440 B.C. One of the ten M'^c ^rators 
in the Alexandiran Canon. Three speeches, tin* MysU^rirs, 
On Hts Rrhtph, and On A Peace with the Lacedaemonians, 
ha\e "survixed. A-fourth. Against Akihiad'es, attributed to 
him is not regardetl a^-authentic. Andocides' speeches reveal 
lum as an orator of motlest ability, and slight training. 

GOR 

ANDRONICUS. Greek actor of the 4th century B.C., one 
of se\cral reputed to ha,\e instructed-Demosthenes in rhet- 
oric. See also NEOPTOLEMUS. POLUS, S.\TYRUS. ' 

PDA 

ANINIUS MACER. Greek tutor of Marctis Aiuelius, but 
functioned moie as an orator than as a teacher of rhetoric. 

RWS 

ANTIDOkuS of Cyme. Greek scholar of the 4th century 
B.C., author of a treatise on lexis, possibly a work on style. 

PDA 
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ANTIPATER the Sophist. Lived ca. 144-212 a.d/ Son of 
Zeuxidimus, he was born in Hierapolis (Syria). He studied 
under Adfian and Pollux and one Zeno,'buc patterned his- 
speech mostl) after Pollux. More a practitioner of speech and 
a letter-writer than theorist or teacher, he ser\ed as governor 
of Bith\nia af^cr successfull) filling an appointment as pri- 
\ate fmperial Secretary to Emperor Se\erus. Though highly 
esteemed b\ the Emperor for a time— Antipater wrote a 
chronicle .of Se\erus' exploits and was entrusted with the 
education of two princes, Caracalla and Geta— the rhetorician 
later fell into disrepute and from remorse and cha^in re- 
-portedl} §tar\ed himself to death ca. 212. .\mong'his pupils 
was Fla\ius Philostratu?, author of the Lives of^the Sophists. 

RWS 



' ANTIPHOX., Lived ca. 448411 B.C. Athenian rhetorician 
and'6rator. He is said to have opened a school of oratory hi 
At-hens because of his interest' in S)stematizing the rule-s of 
effective speaking and to have written a textbook dn^ public 
speaking; An opponent of democratic government, he ga\e 
his skill to the aristocratic party and was influential in the 
brief establishment pf the Qbuncil of the 400, in 411 B.C., 
Upon the downfall oVthe Council in the' same year, he faced 
the court on a cHarge of .treason and delivered a speech which 
was declared by Thuc)dides to be the most brilliant defense 
^ver made. It was,/liowever, unsuccessful, and Antiphon was 

' executed. Credited traditionally with being the first profes- 
sional sp^echwriter, Antiphon prepared speecl^es for cttents 
to wse in the courts and in the assembly. Fifteen of his 
speeches survive along with fragments of others. Twelve are 

' speaking exerciseft divided into three tetralogies of four 
speeches each— two for the prosecution ,and two for the de- 
fense; three of the fifteen are base^on actual legal cases^ All 
deal with ca^cs of murd<?r. Antiphon is credited with est^^b-' 
Tishing an Attic style in prose.. He favored the' periodic*sen- 
tence, emplo)^d antithesis of both word and thought^* and 
shunned, colloquialisms. In speech structure,, he created a 
standard pattern embracing an introduction. Background to 
the case,* facts of the case, tirgument and supporting proof 
and*evidence, and a conclusion. AA 
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' ANTONIL'S, MARCL;S (the Elder). Endowed with a grea 
natural talent fostered b> diligent self discipline and eager de- 
votion to ofaiorial practice, Antonius (143-87 B.C.)/ a grand- 
father of the triunuir, and his ecjlialh famous 'younger con- 
temporary Licinius' Crassus dominated the forum in<>the 
period of Sulla and Marius. Even in his youth Antonius 
J&egan to acquire a reputation as a formidabio- prosecutor, and 
combining sharpViess of intellect with a keen ability for logi- 
cal exposition he commanded ^eatpr force and persuasive- 
ness in judicial than in deliberative oratory. On his way to 
the province .of Cilicia as praetor, (102 B.C.) he briefly, at- 
tended lectures of Greek rhetoricians and philosophers 'at 
•Athens. Cicero speaks of his phenomenal memory, his clever 
vocal modulations, and the e^^cited gesturing that accom- 
panied his delivery, but admits that .his style, not distin-, 

, guished by ornameijr or charm, was inferior to thiRt of* 
Crassus. Moreover, Cicero repofts that though Antonius gave 
the impression of not 'Slaving prepared .his speeches in ad- 
va^e, he was in fac;t extremely, w;ell prepared ; eldqOence, He 
' felt, should no*t be obvious. Tlje claim .that 'he favored the 
practice over the theory of oratory Sieems to fipd confirmation 
in the notice of Quintilian that even in the lat^ter's day only 

^ one theoretical treatise of Antonius survived, and that incom*-. 
plete*. Politically, of the Optimate, persuasion, Antonius fell 
vicfim to the sword of one of Marius' tribunes and, as with 
Cicero almost half a century later, '*on the very rostrum from 
which he had, as consul. So often defended the state his head 
was placed, by vv^hoin the heads of so many were saved.'^ (Ci- 
cero Ora/. III. 10) . . ' ebh 

* m " 

AP^HTHONIUS of Antioch/ A Greek rhetorician, fl. ca. 400 
A.D., who is known primarily for his Progymnasmata, fourteen 
exercises in composition ranging from the simple fable to 
the relatively difficult proposal of a law.. Each exercise -con- 
'Jl^^ists of ^n explanation-o£ the type and one,model of it. 

Aphthonius* exercises were used in the schools of the West- 
,.ern W'brlcl down the 17th century. They are'' often com- 
pared with the twefvc similar exercises of Hermogenes' of 
Tarsus t)n whose work that^o/^ Aphthonius is apparendy 
based. . (Hermogc^nes.' text contams no examples.) See Ray 
Nadeaii. "The* Pr6g>mnasm*ata of Apfjthonius in Transla- 
.tion/' speech Monographs, XIX {^2), 264-85. rn 
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APOLLIXARrS. Teacher o[ rhetoric and bishop of Laodicea 
(362 A.D.). Aside from knojving Laodicea as his birthplace, 
we ha\e learned nothing of his early life except' that both he 
and his father (same name) were 'friends of Libanius and 
Epiphanius. For attcjiiling Iccturcs^of the latter sophist both 
father and son were excommunicated from the church, prob- 
ably by Theodotus. Later, upon their repentance, they were 
restored. When Emperor Julian' (362) forbade Christians to 
study or teach Greek literature, both father and son sought 
to fill the gap by couching, the scriptures in Homeric verse 
and' Platonic dialogues. The son, the rhetorician, probably 
handled the Nc^v Testament. Julian's edict actually increased 
the popularity of both^en. as Christians now came to them 
for private instruction. The importance of the work, how- 
ever, was' short-lived, for 'ivhen it became apparent that the 
law hdd. ^;led. their writings retained little of functional 
value. 

The younger Apollinaris founded a sect called Apollinar- 
iscs. He died sometime between 3&3 and 392. ^ rws 

APOLLQDORUS of Pef^ramum. Lived ca. 105-23 B.C. A 
rhetorical teacher of many famous personages. incUiding 
Augustus. Dioriysius Atticus, Bruttedius Niger, and Vatgius 
Rufus. Though born in Pergamum (Asia AIinot"),yiie taught 
rhetoric in Apollonia and Rome; in the latter place h& and 
his school were arch rivals of Theodorus of Gadara. 

Like Hermagoras,' toAvhom'^he was indebted, Apollodorus 
confined Ijimself to forensic oratory, setting down precepts 
for the pleader. Quintilian {II.xv.l2) criticized his defini^tion 
of rhetoric— **to persuade the judgd and lead tiim to desired 
conclusions of the speaker"— as too limited, for thus A'pol- 
lodorus made success the ^ine qua non of speaking. 

In his approach to rhetoric as a science,, rather than an 
art, he had considerable to say concerning disposition First, 
his disciples and probably he also, insisted that every speech 
must have four parts and they must always appear in the 
order of exordium, narration, proof, and peroration. The 
rival Theodoreans, less rigid and viewing rhetoric as an art, 
argued that any of these, except proofs, might be omitted ^t 
times, or the order of parts changed. Second, Apollodorus 
maintained that the speaker should instruct the cour(^in the 
facts of the case before employing, any emotional" appeals. 
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Quintilian (\'.xi!i.59) and others thought circumstances 
might dictate\thc best approach. The system, thus, lacked 
flexibility. Perhaps for this .reason Tacitus (Dialog, de Oral., 
xix) spoke of its dryness, although he acknowledged that 
.A^pollodorus attracted a wide foll^ing. 

Like many of ^is contemporaries, Apollodorus westled 
with the concept of status and came up with a two-part divi- 
sion, siiTjplcr than that of his rival Theodorus: the first dealt 
with facts and the second \vith opinion. The latter w^as sub- 
divided into (a) questions dealing with quality and (b) those 
Healing wMth definition. 

\It was at aa advanced age that he taught the young Octa- 
vijan. * k RWS 

y - 

APbbLOxNIUS of Athens.. Fl. late 2nd-early '3rd centuries 
A.D. He studied under Adrian whom he imperfectly imitated. 
He was appointed by Emperor Septimius,Severus to the mu- 
nicipal chair j^f . political orak^ry at Athens at a salary of one 
talent per year. A contemporary of Apollonius of Naucratis 
and Heracleicles, both of whom he rivalled, he distinguished 
himself not only as a rhetorical teacher and sophist but as a 
statesman and diplc5mat as well. Dignified, well-dressed, and 
an able pleader, he, like other notable rhetoricians pf the 
Second Sopkistic, represented the emperor on embassies of 
great importance. His declamations, excelling in dignity, 
often were vehejnent and rhythmical. He died at age seventy- 
five. ' • • , RWS 

« 

APOLLOxNiUS of Naucratis. Fl. late 2nd century a.d. Born 
in North- Africa but later migrated to Athens where, as a 
teacher of rhetoric, he rivalled Apollonius of Athens and 
Heracleides of Lycia when the latter held the Athenian chair 
of rhetoric. So intense was his jealousy of Heracleides that 
zApollonius, with the assistance of others, succeeded in ex- 
pelling him from his teaching position. A student under 
Adrian and Chresfus of Byzantium, he was more a practi- 
t'ioner than a teacher-theorist, devoting much of his life to 
preparing political speeches of a restrained type. It is for 
th^^se he is best known. Though living to the age of seventy, he 
led a dissolute life. His.most zealous disciple was Mardanu^of 
DoKche. * ' RWS 
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' *APOLLONirS MALACUS. Lived 2nd-ls^ century b.c. 
From ..AJabanda^ he is sometimes confused with ApoUonius 
Molon, some years Malacus* junior. He lett Alabanda, so- 
journing in Rhodes uhere he established a school of rhetoric 
and distinguished himself as a teacher. ^aevoLl (121 B.C.) 
and M. Antonius (98 li.c.) visited his school.^ teacher of 
spoken discourse whg took his uork seriously, he would dis- 
miss pupils found to ha\e no talent, advising them to apply 
themselves to tasks for which they were better fitted. Like 
Molon,' he studied under \Fenecles, the famous orator. Cicero 
Jiighly regarded him, notwithstanding Malacus' cynicism and 
disdain of philosophy. As a teacher he beljeved strongly in 
referring students to tl>e writings of accepted models to de- 
velop their styles. He was himself said to be particularly effec- 
tive •'in epilogues. ^^^^ 

APt)LLONIUS MOLON of Alabanda. A distinguished 
teacher of rhetoric of the 1st century B.C. on the islai^of 
Rhodes, his eminence in public address caused tim to be 
selected as ambassador to Rome on' two occasions. ^ As a 
teacher, ApoUonius emphasized exercises in dedamatipn in 
^.w.hich he paid close attention to both composition afi4 de- 
livery. So skilled was he in discovering the faults and weak- 
nesses in clelivery#that he was eagerly sought out by promi< 
nent Romans, -aniong whom were Cicero and Julius Caesar. 
The titles of two speeches. Against the Caunians and On the 
Tribute of the Rhodians, hav€ been handed down. He also 
^vrote an Art of Rhetoric, probably based on the teachings of 
Hermagoras and Athenaeus, and used it in his instruction. 
ApoUonius fought against the frivolity and affectation of the 
extreme Asianists and advocated a pointed, sententious style. 
In accordance with fhe Rhodian practice '5f combining^ the 
.functions of the rhetorician and grammarian, ApoUonius in- 
terpreted Homer. He also composed a polemic against the 
Jews and a tract Against Philosophers. He is known also, as 
Molo of ^Rhodes, q.v. 

APSINES of Gadara. Lived ca. 190-250 A.D.'He was author 
of the last ancient Grtek rhetorical treatise to come to us in 
anything like complete form. He studied with the Sophist 
Heraclides and with Basilicus (whom he calls ;;;divine") in* 
Asia Minor, migrated to Athens ca. 225, and gained con- 
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siderable renown there through his^jiteaching, becoming 
honorary "ConsuV' in the reign of Maximinus (235-238). 
His Techne was treated posthumously by his students to 
many editorial liberties: transposing, expanding, and fore- 
shortening of the genuine text^ and importing into it of many 
passages from the model speeches which he had used in his 
school to illustrate and implement rhetorical theory. Un- 
fortunately, these samples of Apsines' own practice arev not 
always found in what we should think their appropriate 
place. Consequently, the editorial preoccupations or caprices 
of his successors often dictate what we can learn of /Vpsines' 
rhetorical doctrines. 

If we may judge from the received text, his teaching con- 
centrated on the topoi or commonplaces of argumentation in 
judicial and deliberative speeches. There wef^ perhaps ten 
chapters, which agree roughly in their titles with the recog- 
nized parts of a speech, but they largely avoid Arrangement 
as a distinct subject of study, and are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the tactrcal exploitation of each place in a speech. 
Son^e chapters say little that is new or controversial; on the 
othen haud, there are chapters of very great ititerest." For 
example, Ch. 2, On the Preliminary Narration, with some 
skill and apt employment of Classical models, discusses the 
imputation of base intents one's opponent and the insinua- 
tion of one's own nobler motives. Apsines gives special atten- 
tion, as well, to tactics or ''principles," which he characterizes 
with such striking differences as-''lnjujpcd Tone,*' ''Depreca- 
tion," and "Respected Judgment." His main interest, then, 
is in methods of establishing a line of argument in ^my given 
legal case. And he handlesj^s aspecf of rhetorical education 
w^ith a breezy assurance^ invaxting all'of Classical literature for 
supporting illustrations or quotations. For the most part, he 
owes his technical vocab^sl5|y%) Hermogenes, although he 
has some private-usages. IvJoverth'ekss it has been argued (by 
Volkmann and Graeven) that his doctrine bears little resem- 
blance to that of Hermbgenes. 'Probably the sections most 
rewarding for contemporary study are those concerned with 
varieus kinds of Refutation (Chs. 4,5,7). Of his other works, 
all are lost except a garbled remnant dealing with cases 
wherein the pleader seeTks to gain his objective by pretending 
to desire something quite the opposite. Although surely not 
a first-rate mind, Apsines repays our attention with a certain 
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shrewdness and ingenuous confidence, in arf age frequently 
dismissed as decadent and intellectually lisdess. ^ 

English translation: D. J. Stewart, Apsines Art of Rhet- 
oric (Unpublished thesis; Cornell University, 1959). ' 

^ ^ ' DJS 

APSINES of Lacedaemon. Fl. first half of the 4th century 
A.D. He taught rhetoric at Athens and won fame by his writ- 
ings on the subject. Enmity between his school and that of 
Julianus grew to such dangerous proportion's that Athens was 
split and the Roman proconsul was called upon to suppress 
, it. ' ' - RWS 

APULEIUS (APPULEIUS), LUCiyS. Born ca, 125 a.d. 
in Madau^es (Africa), he was a well-to-do philosopher and 
^ -professor of rhetoric in Carthage. He studied rhetoric and 
grammar 'in Carthage and Athens and served as solicitor at 
Rome for a while. Later tiis, travels returned him to Africa 
where at Oea he fell ill (ca. 155) and met a wealthy widow 
whom he married. At Sabrata he defended himself eloquently 
and successfully against her relatives who sued to annul the 
union (on grounds he had won her love by magic), but he 
departed for more congenial surroundings at Carthage where 
he Enjoyed considerable prestige as a rhetorician. Two 
statues were erected in his hon'or at Carthage and M^uros. 

Most imjDorta;it to rhetoric is his Florida, an anthology 
containing fragments of his speeches and declafcaations, rich 
in sophistic themes. He \i best known in" literature for the 
satire. The Golden Ass, which contains the famous story of 
Ciipid and Psyche. . Rws 

AQUILA ROMANUS. A late 3rd-century (a.d.) author of 
an extant work. On Figures of Thoughts and Diction. Martia- 
nus Capella borrowed much from it when writing his own 
De Nuptiis Mercurii et Philologiae. The figures, placed in 
lexical form (but not^alphabetizeii), deal with such cbmmon 
devices of the Second Sophistic as introductory apology, quib- 
bling, personification, delineation of character, silence as 
used for emphasis or modesty, hurried accthnulation of sev- 
eral questions or points, irony, paralipsis, apostrophe, and 
perplexity. ' R^s 
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' ARBORIU^, AEMILIUS MAGNUS. A late 3rd- and early 
4th-century (a.d.) teacher at Toulouse. His professional-^ame 
spread throughout Europe, bringing him an appointment* to 
instruct one- of the Caesars, probably Constantifie ii> Con- 
stantinople. Eloquent and quick-witted, he was preceptor of 
his nephew A^sonius. Wed to a comely woman of noble 
. birth, he died childless in Constantinople and was interred in 
his native Gaul. . • 

. ARCHIAS of Thqrii. Greek actor and politician of. the 4th 
" century B.C., active in the pro-Macedonian party and captor 
of Demosthenes. According to one account he taught thereat 
tragic actor Polus. - ' . , , y 1 

ARGHJDEMUS of Tarsus. A teacher of rhetoric probably 
in the 2nd'century B.C. at Tarsus. He antedated Demetrius 
(On ^iyle), who was indebted^- to him for some basic stylistic 
theory. His own work was apparently devoted to a study of 
Aristotle's discussions of periodic structure in Book^III of 
the Rhetoric, as well as tg the doctrine of status. . Rws 

ARISTIDES, P. AELIUS. Lived ca; 117-87- a,d. Son of' 
Eudaemon, a priest, he was born at Hadrini (Mysiay and , 
educated at Ath<ins and Pergamum. Though in poor health ' 
as a lad, he* studied the ancients assiduously under Aristocle^ 
of Pergamum, Polgmon of Smyrna, and Alexander of 
C^yaeium.§o that his style in speaking was strongly in- 
fluenced by Demosthenes, Isocrates, and others. He spoke 
before Emperor M.' Awelius (who respected him) and wa? 
instrumental in getting Smyrna rebuilt with state funds after 
the earthquakes (178). In return the citizens erected a bronze 
statue* in his honor in the marketplace. As a speaker, 
valued content and ideas more ^hfin most' of his Contempo- 
raries'; he despised silliness and striving after effect, yet fxis 
orations indicate that he liked ta hear himself ta4k. Perhaps 
.his unpopularity as a teacher, is partially explained by 'his 
impatience with unappreciativc audiences. Toward the close 
of his tife he contracted a nervous and muscular disptder 
akin to, if not' identical with, Parkinson's disease from which 
he never recovered. In the 4th century Libanius was his 
imitator. 

Several of his works survive, inclu^lin^ fifty-five orations 
I'studit^d centuries later in medieval^' schools), a treatise on 
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political speaking, and another on unaffected speaking. The 
first treatise discusses such matters as dignity, diction; trust- 
worthiness, \ehemence, ^tnphasis, shrewdness, diligence, 
pleasantness, and clearness and perspicuity. The second deals 
with dignity, diction, pleasantness, beauty, trustworthiness, 
alrangenient, power, and interpretation. Fo ur speeches ser\'e 
-aT-xon\enient means of praising rhetoric, with the first two 
seeking to answer Plato's attack on rhetoric in the Gorgias. 

/ ' . . RWS 

* , 

ARISTOCLES of Pergamum. Fi. 2nd century a.d. Con- 
verted from Peripatetic philosophy to sophistic rhetoric, he 
studied under Herodes Atticus and later lectured in Ionia 
and Ital) in addition to teaching* oratory in Pergamum" 
where he cnjoyeA^l a great reputation. At Pergamum he aban- 
d^etTtliose earlier slovenly habits inspired by his philosophi- 
cal pursuits. 'He developed a lucid Attic style. On at least 
one occasion, he taught all the students of Herodes, who 
admired the ability of their teacher*s former student. In 
addition to writing declamations and letters he also uTote an 
' Art of Rhetoric in five bpoks, but norre has come down to us. 
Perhaps identical with the consul of the same name and era, 
he died at an advanced age. Among his regular pupils he 
. numbeVed Athenodorus, Eurodianus of Smyrna, Rufus of 
Perinthus, Aelius Aristeides, and Heracleides. Rws 

ARISTOCLES of Rhodes. Lived 1st century B.C. He was ^ 
called a rhetorician since the Rhddians did not distinguish 
the function of rhetoricians fro m that of grammarians. His 
^ activity lay mainly, in the realm of phTlolog)' and poetics. An 
edition of a lexicon to Hippocrates arid a treatise. On Dia- 
lects, ar,Q attributed to him. Another work. On 'Poetry, was 
probably concerned with defining the separate genres of 
' ' poetry. ^ " ebh 

ARISTODEMUS of Nysa. Fl.^ Ist century b.c. He was the 
son of Menecrates ,(\\'ho was a pupil of Aristarchusjj, ^taught 
.rhetoric and directed two rhetorical schools,* one on Rhodes, 
and the other in his native land. He taught grammar to the 
children of Pompey the Great, and hter (5040 B.C.) at an 
advanced age he taught rhetoric to Strabo, the geographer. His 
daily schedule called for teaching rhetoric in the morning 
and gras^i^nar in the evening, until he went to Rome where 
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he taught grammar only. He should not be confused with 

his senior namesake. *• R^^s 

* 

ARISTON of Alaea. Of uncertain date^though antecedent 
to Diongenes Lacrtius who wrote of him, he* was a Greek 
rhetorician who wrote scientific treatises on rhetoric. 

RWS 

ARISTON of Ceos. Fl. ca. 225 B.C. A Peripatetic philosopher 
of minor importance. From scattered references it appears 
that he had great skill as a stylist, his writings (no longer 
extant) having been characterized as boldly antithetical, 
witty, and rich in both utetaphors and citations. Extrapolat- 
ing from a brief notice in Cicero {cle Sen.^S), we may assume 
that his literary activity included dialogues in which a 
mythological charajcter was a prominent speaker. He may 
have been the author of an eristic tract entitled Against the 
^ Rhetoricians, or Reply to the Rhetoricians, RWS 

ARISTON of Cos. Fl. 3rd-2nd centuries, B.C. He was a 
disciple of the Peripatetic Critolaus. His definition of rhet- 
oric as the science of seeing and proceeding, in political 
questions, by means of a speech designed to persuade the 
multitii^Ie is criticised by Quintilian as too narrow on the 
groimds that (1) such a (ioncept made it a science and not 
• an art; and (2) it implied that rhetoric was a tool for the 
masses and not for the learned. RWS 



ARISTON of Gerasa. A Greek rhetorician of ancient times 
though of unceruiin date. RWS 

ARIStOPHANES. Writer of the Greek Old Comedy, 5th 
and early 4th century B.C. In his exajnination, for comic pur- 
poses, of the foibles of public and private life; he finds many 
things to say about the sophists, and particularly their em- 
ployment of rhetoric. In The Clouds (423 B.C.) sophistic 
argument is roundly condemned, particularly the idea of 
making "the worse cause appear the better," and ^similar 
attacks ave made elsewhere in his work. It is important to 
recognize, however, that Aristophanes is 'free to distort for 
comic values, and that his criticisms do not always offer an 
accurate picfiire oif conternporary studies. pda 
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ARISTOPHANES, of Byzantium. Born 257 b.c. in By- 
zantium, Aristophanes was among the most, distinguished of 
the ancient Hellenistic scholars associated with the^ great 
Alexandrian .Irbrar^'. A student of such intellectual lumi- 
naries as Callimachus, Eratosthenes, and Zenodotus, he was 
in turn to instruct the renoWQ^d critic Aristarchus; the lat- 
ter's authoritative edition of Homer outshone even Aris- 
• tophanes' considerable efforts in the cause of Homeric 
scholarship (the work, of both men laid to a large extent the 
foundation for Homeric textual criticism in the modern 
era). For Aristophan'es himself edited a critical text of 
Homer, as well as devoting his energies to the textual study 
of Hesiod, the lyric poets, the Attic dramatists, and Menander 
the comic poet. He was apparently the first of the Alex- 
andrian critics to approach the study of the poets not only 
with the traditional , philological bias, but also from ao 
aesthetic view-point, j Even if his contrfbutions as 'gram- 
marian* (i.e., linguistic and textual studies) and literary 
critic had not been of such notable quality, his repute would 
have been assured of immortality alone by his enormous pro- 
ductivity as a lexicographer; indeed, one may fairly assert 
that Aristophanes posited the methodological guide lines for 
all subsequent lexicoo^aphical activity. He here concerned 
himself primarily with- the exact meanings of w^ords, archa- 
isms, synonym studies, and dialectal differences between 
words. The range of his citations eloquently bespoke both 
the man's extensive reading of the classical authors and his 
tremendous erudition. At an advanced age he became chief 
librarian at Alexandria, a post w^hich he administered until 
his death in 180 B.C. • emi 

ARISTOTLE. B. 384 b,c. at Stagira in Thrace; *d. 322 at 
. Chalcis in Euboea. His early life seems to have been 'spent 
among the court associate^ of King Amyntas of Maceclon, to 
wholn his father w^as ph)sician. ^le went to Athens, possibly. 
^ at the age of eighteen, and studied with Plato until his master 
died about 348. For the next twelve years he studied and 
taught at the court of the tyrant, Hcrmias, in Assos, and final- 
^ ly at the court of Philip of Macedon where he became tutoi" 

and friend of Alexander, Philip's son. Returning to Athens 
in 335, he set up a school and research center in the grove of 
the Lyceum. Tradition says that in the mornings he lectured 
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on philosophy and on the logic and methodologies of the 
sciences^ in the afternoons on ethics, politics,, and rhetoric. 
Aristotle's sponsor, King Alexander, died in 323, whereupon 
strong anti-Macedonian feeling drove: the teacher to Chalcis. 
Twice ^marrted, he was a kindly husband and father. His 
early life and his study with Plato led to deep interests in 
investigating natural phenomena direcdy and in methods of 
understanding human thought,^behavior; and conimunita- 
tion through the analysis of man's language behavior. As a 
philosopher he was speculative and theoretical; as a man he 
was politically minded; as a communicator-if we ma^ judge 
from extant fragments of his early ''dialogues"— he was a 
polished writer and an ''eloquent" speaker. 

Aristotle's Rhetoric, foreshadowed by Plato's suggestions 
in the Phaedrus for an ideal art of communication, has been 
called the first and last rhetoric, so thorough and philosophi- 
cal it is. Like all of Aristode's works in the Oxford edition, 
its content reflects composition at\different times and places, 
some of it probably representing the teacher's lecture notes. 
As an art, rhetoric is viewed as "the. faculty of observing in 
any given case the available means of persuasion." In its 
persuasive role, it is directed to the influencing of men's be- 
lief and conduci and its methods are those that locate the 
sources of argument (enthymemes and examples) and style 
in the subject matter of the speech, in the ethos or character 
of the speaker, and in the opinions and emotions of the au- 
dience. Books I and II of the Rhetoric are essentially a text- 
book of invention, a survey of the resources of popular argu- 
ment as distinguished from learned argument, which Aris- 
tode surv^eys in his Topics \^here he is concerned with the art 
of dicilectic.Book III deals at kngth with the style and struc- 
ture of practical discourse, in which is revealed some rela- 
tionships of rhetoric to the Poetics, Aristode's treatise on j 
literature and tragedy. Delivery (pronuntiatip) is treated 
curdy. Memory is thoroughly discussed in a work of its own, 
De Memorid. 

^ As an art, i.e., a subject of systematic study, rhetoric is 
^philosophical. In keeping with politics and ethics, it studies 
men's characters, emotions, and values and what men think 
and believe about good and evil,^ happiness and virtue, the 
noble and the base, justice atid injustice. Thus politics, 
ethics, and rhetdric have a common stake in such matters, 
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V 

the first two" slutlics viewing values scientifically, rhetoric 
viewing them as they are reflected in popular opinion. In 
keeping with "logic*' (as seen in Aristotle's treatment of the 
categories of tho'ught, of the interpretation of language? and 
of the s)liOgisnij and with scientific demonsLration (as seen, 
in fhe Posterior Analytics), rhetoric is concerned with truth 
and the logical mode of proof. Its level of truth, ho^vever, is 
typically that of the probable and contingent, not that^of the 
univ ersal .and certain. In this respect rhetoric is like dialectic. 
Hence politically and socially rhetoric and dialectic help men 
judge the probabilities presented whenever they must choose^ 
among alternative possibilities for belief and action. Con- 
sistent vv^ith his point of view, the Rhetoric r(^cognizes three 
genres of discourse: deliberative, forensic, and epideictic. In 
the To pics 2 Aristotle names a fourth genre, didactfc discourse. 

KRVV 



ARNOBIUS of Sicca. Lived ca. 253-ca. 320 a.d. F1. under 
Diocletian and perhaps Constantine the Great. He taught 
rhetoric at Sicca (North Africa), where among hit pupils was 
Lactandus. Jerome heard him lecture and later called him a 
most successful teacher. Disgusted with the foul and lustfiil 
atmosphere at Sicca, he forsook polytheism and was converted 
to Christianity (ca. 30*3), but his baptism was withheld un- 
til he proved himself. Shortly after his conversion he wrote 
seven books against paganism (Lihri Septem Adversus Gentes 
or Adversus Nationes), extant, in which with ability he proved 
polytheism irreconcilable with good sense and reason. .He 
probably died a martyr. Rvvs 

ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, Q. Probably of Patavia. Lived in 
the first thtee quarters of the first century a.d. His com- 
mentar)\ the Explanatio in Ciceronis Orationes, written a.d. 
54-57, dealt with Cicero's speeches concerning Verres, Piso, 
ScauruS', Milo, ^ihd Cornelius. It is his sole literary effort to 
survive. It differs from the grammatical-rhetorical tendencies 
of the rnost accepted Latin schools in its focus on an histori- 
cal approach and its lack of a critical analysis .based on 
meaningful canons. It shows familiarity with even Cicero^s 
unpublished works. Quintilian makes two passing references 
to Pedianus. 
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A ninth-century manuscript of the work has been found 
at St. Gall. Paiil Manutius^ Aldus' son, published Pedianus' • 
work in 1563.-'the last of fqur editions printed by.Aldus.^ 

RWS 

; ASPASIUS (ASPANSIUS) of Ravenna.^ Third century a.d. 
He was startcdJfe the literary .world by his .father, Deuietri- 
anus, who taugfu .him. After iea4 ing home he studied rhet- 
oric under Pausaniasjn Rome.afid Hippodromus the Thes- 
balian.' An extended professional quarrel with Philostratus 
of Leninos iorced him into extemporaneous speaking, a 
discipline for which he lacked natural ability. But by hard 
work he developed a. st>le which, wlj-ile lacking vigor and 
amplification, was notably accurate aud simple. He traveled 
widql>,^sbmetime& with the Emperor (probably Alexander 
Severus, since Aspasius served as his imperial secrQtajr;y) and 

r^with great ability held the envied chair of rhetoric at Rome 
ca. 229 or^shoTdy thereafter. He remained in the chair per- 
haps too long, for in later life some criticized him for not 
stepping .down in favor of another. He was still living when 
Philostratus wrote his sketch jn the Lives. His orations have 
not survived' . * * 

ASPASIUS of Byblijs. A mid-2nd-century (a.d.) rhetorical 
theorist and Sophist who wrote on Demosthenes and 
Acschines: Among^Kis rhetorical- works, of which only frag- 
ments ha,\e come down to us, is one dealing with figurative 
status arid ^another with declamatory Exercises; a third ap-, 
•pears to have been an Art of Rhetoric, and finally there was 
a commentary and encomium on Hadrian. ' RWS 

ASPASIUS of Tyre. A Greek teacher of' rhetoric and his- 
torian of imcertaiVi date. He wrote on various topics, but 
amc>iig his rhetorical works, says Suidas, was an Art of Rhet- 
oric. R^v^s 

ASTER^US of Cappadocia. Began his professional' career 
as a pagan teacher of rhetoric, 3rd4th century a.d. Following 
his conversion to Christianity,' he forsook his earlier vocation. 
Later he seems to have relapsed under the severe persecution 
of Maximianus (ca. 305) an^ never again regained ecclesiasti- 
cal honors. Nothing is known of his life as a teacher oY of his 
rhetorical views, though as a mild disciple of Arianism, he 
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views but not his rhetorical theory. If jio't^ before, y^t^kast 
following his conversion* to Christianity, he was TOore a 
philosopher than a teacher of oratory. • , , Rws 

ATEIUS, L. A Ist century (b.c.) freedman born at* Athens 
bur lived most of his life in Rome where he was manymitted. 
A student of Antonius Gnipho and Laelius Herraas, he 
worked in Rome as a rhetor and grammarian. Because ofnis 
encyclopedic interests— some ancients credited him with hav- 
ing mitten 80(J books— he assumed the name Philologus. 
Suetonius had high praise for his vast lea'rning^^Teacher of 
dedamation, he was spoken of as a rhetorician iri^ng gram- 
marians and a grammarian among rhetm-icians. ^ ' 

1^ * RWS 

ATHENAEUS of Naucratis. A 2nd-century (b.c.) rhetoricdl 
theorist and a contemporary^ and opponent of Hermagoras 
of Temnos, saw four staty,s> the hortative (for deliberative 
themes), ,the conjectural, the definkive, and judicial-the 
last three most adaptable to court proceedings. Quintilian 
objects to Athenaeus' conception of the canons gi rhetoric as 
"elements," believing they are much more than that (Ill.iii. 
13). * • * ' RWS 

ATHENODORUS. of Menus in Thrace. A 2nd-century 
(A.D.y contemporary off Julius Pollux in Athens, where both 
taught. He studied binder ^ Aristocles of Pergarmum and 
Chrestus* developing into a serious and noble teacher who$e 
rhetorical style was a compromise between Attic and Asiatic* 
He died in early manhood. . Rws 

ATHENODORUS-of Rhodes. A .Greek rhetorical teacher 
antecedent to Quintilian who mentions him. His sole claim 
to rhetorical fame is that he denied that rhetoric is part of 
politics and logic. ' . Rws 

AUCTOR INCERTUS . (^Z) HERENNIUM). From the 
time of' St. Jerome (d. 420 a.d.) the Latin rhetorical treatise 
known as the Rhetorica ad Herenniiim had been considered 
a work of the youthful Cicero, until the Italian Renaissance 
scholar Valla in the middle of the 15th century first xques- 
tioned the accuracy of the ascription. Subsequent speculation, 
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relying among other things on stylistic criteria and compari- 
son with the contemporary De Inventione of Cicero, on the 
authorship -of 'the work has resulted in general agreement 
that the writer must remain incertus (unknown); although 
some- modern scholars, notably the German, ^V. Kroll, have 
seen reason to assign the work to one Cornificius, the theory 
has by no means won universal acceptance (for a fuller dis- ' 
cussion of this problem, as .well as that of the work's relation- 
ship to the De Inventione, see the Introduction by H. Laplan 
in the Loeb Library edition, 1954). The Ad Herennium itself, 
dated to the period 86-82 B.C., is the oldest complete 'art' in 
Latin extant. Its main emphasis is on the treatment of in- 
ventio (inventign) and elocutio (style), but ,the orator's 
three other 'traditional officia (functions, duties), namely 
dispositio (ajrangement), memoria (memory), and actio (de- 
livery), are also discussed. As a whole this .systematic and 
precise work is indebted to the rhetorical teachings of the 
Hellenistic schools, although the author at times displkys 
impatience with aspects of the Greek systems to which he is 
heir. Our title {Ad Herennium), not the original qne, derives 
from the fact that the work is dedicated to one Gains Heren- 
nius. 

AUGUSTINE, AURELiyS (SAINT). Lived 354*30 a.d. 
Was the first writer on Christian preaching and last of the 
important rhetorical teachers of the Empire. He was born at 
Tagaste (Africa) where later he served as a grammaticus, 
but moved to the more important city of Carthage where 
he taught rhetoric but found the students disrespectful; 
eversores: he called them. To escape them he journeyed to 
Rome where the young scholars were more respectful but 
also more dishonest: many left his lectures without paying 

- the required fees. Bauto, consul, appointed him to a chair of 
rhetoric in Milan. There Bishop Ambrose befriended him, 
and Augustine went to hear the great pfeacher. While he 
scorned the preacher's ideas, h?, hung to his words. Later 
he realized that the speaker's style had brought back tt>e 
ideas. , " , 

His academic work in rl^toric, now that he was genuinely 
seeking truth, hung heavy*on his hands: mornings were de- 

■ voted' to lectures, and afternoons to courting, favor of in- 
fluential friends, in addition to preparing for the following 
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day's classes. There was no time to pursue the quest for 
truth. His earlier licentious 'life now ^disagreed witli his 
conscience, so he abandoned his mistress— he later took 
another before settling down— but kept the son she bore him. 
He had tired of furnishing students means for foolish false- 
hoods and forensic wars;- and while he* la,ter thought the 
rhetorical devices he taught were not' for students to. practice 
against the innocent in court; but rather on occasion to save 
the lives of the guilty, he still conceived of himself as a vendor 
of victorious verbosity. He saw weakness in contemporary 
rhetorical training, though not beca-use of his-ovvn inability 
in" teaching. Upon reading Cicero's Hortentius, now lost, he 
was converted to the Christian faith in 386 and resigne,d his 
professorship jnthout fanfare in August of that year vcith a 
prayer^'of great relief:. "Thou didst deliver my tongue when 
Thou hadst delivered my heart." Few mep have wanted to 
forsake rhetoric more than he. > 

De Doctrina Christiana (Book IV) is his most important 
rhetorical v^'ork, even if one includes the Principia Rhetorices 
(in 10 chapters), whose authorship is disputed. The former 
vrork has. come down to us in its entirety, and has significance 
out of proportio'n to its size, for it begins rhetoric anew, 
reaching back over centuries of display of the Sophistic to 
the ancient principle of moving men to action. It gives new 
vitality to the counsel of Cicero (an important source for 
Augustine) as it pertains to Christian preaching. Some im- 
portant ideas of the work: The preacher should use rhetoric 
to present truth. It is unimportant that he should spend time 
learning rules for speaking (though his [Augustine's] are 
important!), for speaking is best taught not by precepts but 
by hearing master practitioners (Chap. 2 & 3). Reading in 
depth is of great value. There are three kinds of style— ^and, 
middle, and sut)dued— which may be used singly or com- 
mingled on various occasions: praise or "blame calls for the 
middle; teaching demands the subdued; and moving men to 
action, the grand. Perspicuity of style is important so that the 
hearer may understand. The te'^cher should avoid as useless 
all words which fail to instruct (Chap. 10, 17, 19, 22 & 23). 
He affirms the traditional three ends of oratory (Chap*. 12): 
to teach, to delight, and to persuade; the latter is the most 
important (Chap. 13). The first depends upon what we say, 
the other two on how we say it. Ethical appeal is important^ 
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SO the speaker's life must reenforce the truths and morals 
he preaches (Chap. 27). If a preacher has dTfficulty composmg 
his own sermons, he may take the thoughts of others, for the ^ 
word of God belongs to all who obey it (Chap. 2!9). * * 

AURELIUS OPILIUS: Fl. 1st century b.c. A' philosQpher, 
rhetorician, and finally grammarian (in ^ that orcler), he 
taught ihewric in Rome but closed hisischool there and 
moved to Smyrna when Rutilius Rufus was^bani^ed from 
Rome. He authored several books on \arious learned topics..-' 

RWS 

AUSONIUS, D. MAGNUS. Lived ca. 310"39i.A.D. Was' born, 
the second of four children, at Bordeaux, the chief rhetorical 
center in the 4th century of the Empire. His education began 
at Toulouse under his maternal' uncle in whose care he 
remained for qight years. He returned to Bordeaux where 
he continued rhetorical studies with Minerviusf Alcjmus, T. 
Victor Minervius, and perhaps Delphidius. He sierved as a 
lafvyer dLnd'grammaticus in Bordeaux for a while, tlien turned 
his attention to teaching .rhetoric, performing the task so 
ably that the King (Valentinian I) called him to Treves to 
tutor Prince Gratian. He u-as 'highly honored as a rhetorician 
and was finally elevated to consulship by Gratian .(379), . 
having already served ably as prefect of Libya, Gaul, and 
Italy. His Thanksgiving expresses his appreciation for the^ 
appointment. While he seems to have been a warm-hearted 
. and effective teacher, he nonetheless^, looked back on his 
career after thirty years and viewed it^as a thankless task, 
giving no profit. Several of his works have come dow.n to us, 
none of rhetorical interest. RWS 



AX-IUS PAULUS. A litde known 4th-century (a.d.) teacher 
"^of rhetoric from Bigerra (Aquitania). Friend of Ausonius, 

he taught declamation, but was chiefly known as a poet. In 
. his library were books of orators, philosophers, poets, and 

historians. RWS 

BAEBIUS MACRIANU3. Fl. 3rd century a.d. He lived in 
Rome and was one of several of Emperor Alexander Severus' 
teachers of rhetoric. , RWS 
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BASILICUS. Lived 2nd century (a.d.). Taught in Ni- 
comedia where Apsines was one'of Kis pupils. He wrote On 
Ways of Writing, On Figures of Style, On Oratorical Prepara- 
tion or Lack of Preparation, On Revision, On Topics, and 
commentaries to Demosthenes. , Rws 

BEMARCHUS of Caesarea in Cappadocia. A mid"4th-cen- 
tury contemporary and rival of Libanius, he taught rhetoric 
in both Caesarea and Constantinople, in addition (possibly) 
to lecturing in Eg>pt. Besides witing a history of Con- 
stantine the Great (in ten books), 4i^lso ^vTote declamations 
and speeches, none of whith has come down to us. So intense 
was the rivalry ^nd jealousy between him and Libanius that 
Bemarchus (1) tried to influence the governor to (a) with- 
draw his patronage from Libanius and (b) refuse to ^ttend 
Libanius' lectures; and (2) delivered a declamation in dem- 
onstration of his superiority over Libanius. In all three en- 
deavors he failed, doubtless because of his professional in- 
feriority to Libanius. RWS 

jj^ANPUS. The first Roman of free birth to teach rhetoric 
at Rome, he numbered among his students Papirius Fabianus, 
who in turn taught the younger Seneca. Theresas an extant 
excerpt of a declamation, perhaps used in 'his teaching, in 
which he urges the Spartans not to. retreat under the on- 
slaught of Xerxes. The speech is a lusty one appealing well 
to his listener's pride. He was a contemporary of Porcius 
Latro and Passienus and doubtless knew them. * RWS 

BOETHIUS, ANICIUS MANLIUS SEVERINUS. Lived 
ca. 475/480-525 a.d. Though he translated and/or wrote com- 
mentaries on numerous Greek works on rhetoric, philosophy, 
and mathematics, as well as the Topica of Cicero, this pivotal 
figure between the ancient and medieval world is chieAf 
_J^nown for. his De Consolatione Philosophiae in five books, 
written after Theodqric had imprisoned him for involvement 
in a charge of high treason. He had much influence in trans- 
mitting a ''place" logic-rhetoric to Such Renaissance theorists 
as Rudolph Agricola. rws 

BUTEO (FABIUS?). A late Ist-century (b.c.) director of a 
rhetorical school in Rome during the early years of Augustus' 
reign, and a con temporary, t)f Porcius Latro, whom he rivalled. 
Gargonius seems to have been an imitator of him but Seneca 
thought Buteo an arid,declaimer. ^ rws 
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"CAECILIUS of Calacte. An important Ist-century (b.c.) 
teacher, theorist, and able critic of rhetoric, he flourished in 
Augustan Rome and perhaps studied und^r Apollodorus of , 
Pergamum. A Hellenistic Jew who was naturalized at Rome, 
he wrote many important works on^rhetoric, all of which, 
except for fragments, are now lost. He strongly opposed the 
Asianic school, seeking to call his contemporaries back to pure 
Attic style. In this he helped to further the classical move-^ 
ment in his time. Nothing is known of his effectiveness as a 
teacher, though he appears to have been unpopular. Cicero^ 
Plutarch, and other ancients thought highly of his works, 
however. 

Among his literar)' efforts are treatises dealing with (1) 
tfie art of rhetoric itself; (2) the style of the Ten Attic Orators, 
which, perhaps, is the first specific, mention of a canon of The 
Ten; (3) a book each on Antiphon and Lysias; (4) a'compari- 
son of Demosthenes and Aeschines and one of Demosthenes 
and Cicero; (5) a critical work on the speeche? of Demosthe- 
nes; (6) a lexicon of rheiorical terms; and (7) his important 
treatise on the Sublime, the first^work in antiquity with this 
title and the work which prompted 'Tonginus"' to write his 
famous work of a later date. ' RWS 



CALLINICUS. A 3rd-century (a.d.) native of Syria (or per- 
haps of Arabia Petraea), Callinicus tiaught rhetoric at Athens 
during the reign of Gallienus and rivalled Genethlius. 'His 
several works, none extant, included^ encomia and speeches. 

RWS 

CALLIPPUS. Fl. mid 4th century B.C. A shadowy figure in 
the history of rhetoric, he took part in the liberation of 
Syracuse (357- B.C.), acquiring a reputation for treacherous 
and unprincipled political activity. It emerges from incjdental 
notices in Aristotle (Rhet. 11.23.14, 21) that Callippus, wha 
had been a student of Plato, wrote a techne (an 'art,' or 
manual, of rhetoric), and one infers from the Aristotelian 
contexts that in it he/dealt with some of the common topics 
from wliicTi enchymemes, especially those employed in pro- 
treptic and apotreptic (persuasive and dissuasive) oratory, 
are constructed. ebh 
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CANINIUS CELER. A Greek rhetorical teacher of the 2nd 
century (a.d.) ^vho tutored Marcus Aurelius-and L. Verus 
Commodus when the latter was prince. Secretary to Emperor 
Hadrian, he ^vas distinguished for his ability in composing 
imperial letters, for which talent Philostratus sa^^ some tried 
to deprive him of credit. A contemporary and rival of Diony- 
sius of Miletus, he was inferior to the latter in declamation. 

RWS 

CAUNEADES of Gyrene. Born in 213 b.c, Garneades was 
the leading philosopher of the so-called Middle Academy , in 
his old age. By developing the decidedly non-Platonic philo- 
sophical position of his much earlier (265-240) predecessor 
Arcesilau* on the practical value of probabilities, he did, 
one may assume, in no small measure pave the way for an 
ultimate rapprochement between philosophy and rhetoric. 
For although Garneades was partisan to. philosophy in her 
long'Standing controversy with rhetoric (which finds classic 
expression in Plato's Gorgiai and, to a lesser degree, in the 
Phaedrus) and corisidered rhetoric a **base craft," his attested 
(Gicero de Orat. 11.161, Quintilian XII. i. 35) facility in argu- 
ing jpublicly for or against a set topic would seem to indicate 
a highly developed ''probability-technique" pressed into the' 
service of philosophy, and that he, as a philosopher, should 
practice such rhetorical knackery no doubt endeared him to 
rhetoric*s camj^. Even the* philosophers had become expert 
rhetoricians! To* judge from Gicero, he all but bewitched 
Rome during his celebrated visit in 155 b.c, making himself 
the intellectual darling of a public that found itself entranced 
with the dazzling polish of Greek rhetorical sophistication; 
one safely imagines that the aged xenophobe Gato Gensor, 
who attended the lectures of Garneades, viewed these dis- 
plays as a learning adventitious to all good Romans. The elo- 
quence of Garneades was said to have been extraordinary; 
the style in the oral disputations of this man who displayed, 
in Gicerq's words {de Orat. 111.68), ''a virtually divine intel- 
lectual aicrtncss" was characterized by a pleasing quality, 
ornateness, forceful vigor and fullness of expression. Since 
Garijcades wrote letters and left behind no theoretical works 
or disputations,* the task of transmitting his teachings to 
^ posterity was undertaken by an impressed core of students. 
The master himself died in 128 B.C. ' ebh 
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CAllRINAS SECUiNDUS, A Ist-century (a.d.) Roman 
■teacher of rhetoric whom Caligula expelled from Rome (39 
A.D.) for declaiming on one occasion against tyrants. The 
teacher then went to Athens where in remorse and shame he 
committed suicide. . ^ Rws 

CASSIAN'US. Ionian rhetorician of the 2nd-3rd centuries a.d. 
According to Philostratiis, his contemporary, he was so im- 
pudent that he aspired to the chair of ihetoric in Athens even 
though he had taught only one student, Periges the Lydian.. 

RWS^ 

CASTOR of Rhodes. A Ist-century (b.c.) rhetorical^ theorist,! 
particulars of whose life are unknown, as is the place of his 
birth; but Rhodes figured prominently in his later life. We 
do know that he married the daughter of King Deiotarus of 
Galatia, suggesting that he was more than a commoner. 
Pompey called him a friend of the Romans. .As there are 
several entangled Castors in antiquity, it is impossible to 
know some details for certain. RWS 



CATO, M. PORCIUS (the Elder, the Censor). Lived 234- 
149 B.C. /He had an active military and political career, and 
was a champion of old Roman traditions against Greek in- 
fluences. He Vas the first Roman to publish his speeches and 
also wrote history and practical treatises. His speeches are 
lost, but fragments which survive reveal stylistic qualities that 
do not appear in his extant treatise on agriculture. A work on 
rhetoric, now lost, included the definition -of the orator as 
vxr bonus dicendi peritxis (a good man skilled in speaking) 
and the precept* r^m tene:verba sennentnr (hold on to the 
matter and the words will follow). ' mlc 

CELSUS. A 4th century (a.d.) Greek teacher of Latin rhet- 
oric in Antioch who studied under Libanius in Nicomedia 
and under Themistius prolDably when the latter was in 
Constantinople. In 354 he went to Athens where he was -a 
fellow student of 'Julian. He j^cems to have been more active 
in politics than in pedagogy% having attained senatorial rank 
(throMgh^the help of Themistius) and in 387 was made 
consul of Syria. RWS 
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CENSORIUS ATTICUS AGRICIUS. A 4th-(:entury (a.d.) 
preceptor of eloquence in Bordeaux. Of noble birth, he 
trained to highest perfection many )ouths, among whom were 
Patera and Nazarius. ' RVS 

» . 

CEPHISODORUS of Thebes. Greek writer and rhetorician 
of the 4th century (b.c), and pupil of Isocrates; wrote an 
attack on both Plato and Aristode defending his master*?, 
theories of rhetoric. _pda 



CESTIUS PIUS, L. A Ist-century (b.c.) teacher of rhetoric, 
born in Smyrna, who taught Latin rhetoric at Rome. His 
chief method of teaching was requiring students to leaHi his 
declamations .by heart, perhaps because he was egotistical and 
spiteful. Notwithstanding, he numbered Alfius Flayus, M. 
Argentarius, and Triarius among his pupils. He declaimed in 
Asianic style mostly in his own school, but sometimes oper- 
ated in others* as well. Sene.ca the Elder treats him extensi vely, 
especially in the Controversiae, where excerpts of his decla- 
mations on a Variety of topics can be found. Rws 

CHARM^DAS. A pupil of Cameades, greatest of the Aca- 
demic Sceptics oT the 2nd century (b.c), Charmadas engaged' 
in controversy with the rhetoricians of his time; his arguments 
against them derived chiefly from Plato's Gorgias and 
Pfiaedrus. . ' , pdl 

CHORICIUS.' A 6th-century (a.d.) teacher of rhetoric at 
the Gaza school. He studied under Erocopius_.4nd succeeded 
him in the chair at the institution. He served as the chief 
state orator under Justin and Justinian, and compiledTa book 
of declamations. ' RWS 

CHRESTUS of Byzantium. Fl. last half of the 2nd century 
A.D. Contemporaneous with Adrian of Tyre and Onomarchus 
of Andros, he studied un der Herodes Atticus, who colored 
his style. He held a chair in Athens. If the illustrious students 
who came from his classroom are any indication, he seems 
to have been a highly successful teacher: Hippodmmus, 
Philiscus, Athcnodorus,' Apgllonius of Naucratis, Isagoras 
(poet), Nicomedcs of Pergamum (aclvocate), Aristaenetus of 
Byzantium (advocate), and Callaeschrus of Athens (philoso- 
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pher) are some of the one hundred or so at Athens who paid 
fees to sit at his feet. He died at age fifty. rws 

CHRYSIPPUS. A Srd-century (b.c.) witer on rhetoric who, 
though primarily a Stoit philosopher, authored four books 
on spoken discourse (addressed to Dioscurides), another foUr 
. on dispo'sition, and a final five on speech elements. His defi- 
nition of rhetoric as the art of speaking well, Quintilian said, 
was derived from Chrysippus' teacher, Cleanthes. rws 

CICERO,' M. TULLIUS. Cicero was born in 106 B.C. and 
after an education ix\ both rhetoric and philosophy began 
to practise as an advocate in 81. His political career culmi- 
nated in his consulship in 63 B.C., when he suppressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline. He stood for internal peace and the 
maintenance of the republican constitution against violence 
and illegality. But after the alliance of Caesar, Pompey, and 
' Crassus in 60 he had little political influence until 44, when 
'^after the assassina'tion of Caesar he emerged as leader of 
republicanism, and opponent of Antony. In 43 he w^as put to 
death by Antony. « 

A man of wide culture and lively intellect, he ^srote much 
on rhetoric and philosophy as well as publishing numerous 
speeches. His earliest rhetorical work, De IniJentione (ca. ,86 
B.C.), is an. elaborate exposition of the first of the three main 
divisions of ancient* rhetoric, with little of Cicero's own in 
it. De Oratore (55 b.c.) treated rhetoric in a freer and more 
attractive manner. In this elegantly written dialogue he re- 
produces many of the precepts of the schook, but maintains 
that the training they provide is not enough; the orator 
should be well educated in philosophy, law, and history, .and 
should be master of a 'w^ide general knowledge. He deplores 
the breach between rhetoric and philosophy, and advocates 
a return to the old ideal of the philosopher-orator-statesman. 
To the year 46 b.c. belong, the Briihis, a history, of Roman 
oratory in dialogue form, and the Orator, in which in addi- 
tion to reiterating some of the ideas in De Oratore, he justi; 
fies his Qwn style of oratory against thdse who criticised it as 
diffuse and redundant and themselves cultivated a straight- 
forward unadorned style. He claims that whereas, they had ' 
only the plairt style at their command, he was master "of all 
three styles, the plain, the' grand and the intermediate. The 
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Orator also inchides a detailed study of prose rhythm and 
periodic structure, features whicji were an essential part of 
Cicero's oratory and which, he believed, contributed much 
to its success. Minor works which sho^v his continued interest 
in the technicalities of rhetoric are Partitiones' Oraloriae 
(ca. 54 -B.C.) and Topica (44 B.C.). 

Of Cicero's speeches fifty-eight survive and many more 
were published but are now lost. Among his forensic speeches 
may be mentioned the early Pro Roscio Amerino (80 B.C.), 
the speeches against Verres (70 B.C.), in which he pursues the 
indictment with great thoroughness and vigour. Pro Cluentio 
(66 B.C.), of which he later boasted that he had '^'thrown dust 
in the eyes of the jury," Pro Sestio (56 bx.), much of which 
is a justification of his political position, and .Pro Milone (52 
B.C.), in which he makes the best of a bad case. Of his political 
speeches, which include those made -in the senate and those 
delivered at public meetings, the first was the smoothly elo- 
quent Pro Lege Manilia (66 b.c), the last were the vigorous 
attacks on Antony known as the Philippics (4443 B.C.). 

Cicero claimed to be a philosophic orator, but though he 
could adorn a commonplace and appeal to high ideals, me 
important thing for him was to win his case or to commend 
his views. He can be unscrupulous and he is often irrelevant. 
He uses his wit both to amuse and to wound, and his powers 
of emotional appeal seldom failed to produce the desired 
effect". , . ^ 

In spite of some reaction against his style in the period 
immediately after his death, Cicero was generally recognised 
as Rome's greatest orator. He has been regarded as a model of 
style by modern Latinists, particularly in Renaissance Italy 
when the cult of Ciceronianism was carried to excess. 

MLC 

CLAUDIUS, AELIANUS. Fl. late 2nd-early 3rd century 
A.D. Roman sophist born in Praeneste (Italy) who studied . 
rhetoric under Pausanjas of Caesarea and later taught it at 
Rome during the reign of Septimius Severus. After some 
time as a teacher, he seems to have retired to writing, but 
none of his works of rhetorical interest has survived. Al-^ 
though a native speaker of Latin, he succeeded in learning 
to speak Attic Greek. His style, though simple, sometimes 
was imitative of Dion Chrysostom. RWS 
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CLEANTHES. Lived 331-232 b.c. Cleanthes ranked among 
the foremost pupils of the Stoa's founder; Zeno of Ciuum, 
whom he succeeded as head of the school ca. 263 B.C. He was 
the last of the Hellenistic philosophers to use verse, as had a 
number of the Presocratics, in expounding his ethical and 
philosophical position; a good example is the famous "Hymn 
to Zeus/' An important facet of Stoic philosophy was the 
branch of logic, which included rhetoric. Stoic rhetoric, as 
developed in theory, prescribed brevity and simplicity, urg- 
ing the speaker to bypass the traditional appeals to the 
emotions; and the practice of Stoic rhetoric was, it seems, 
singularly tedious in its strict loyalty to the theoretical pre- 
cepts, producing anything but conviction in an audience. 
Among the fifty titles preserved in Diogenes Laertius of works 
by Cleanthes, there is an ^Art of Rhetoric' Cleanthes, true to 
Zeno*s insistenoe on scientific investigation in all pursuits, 
called rhetoric "the science (Or. episteme, Lat. scientia) of 
speaking correctly and well"; he believed, reports Quintilian 
(ILxvii.4i),-that to speak correctly one must proceed by an 
orderly methodology (via, online), and we may assume that 
the rules were laid down in his 'Art/ Cleanthes' claim that 
rhetoric was a science, rather than an art, may perhaps be 
considered to represent an important step toward the full 
legitimation of rhetoric; it is certainly a radical departure 
from Plato! Cleanthes' belief, however, that only the wise 
and the virtuous man could be a good speaker (a stand not in 
itself un-PJatonic) seems to presuppose that wisHom and 
virtue are attainable only by scientific (i.e. Stoic) methods. 
And rhetoric, as actually practiced by the Stoics, was, as in- 
dicated, a very weak thing indeed. The concern, however 
unrealistically translated into practice, of Stoics such as 
Cleanthes with rhetoric did at any rate ultimately play an 
important role in awak/?ning interest in rhetorical theory in 
the Roman world; for rhetoric was a part of the Stoic philo- 
sophical system, and Stoic philosophy, in particular as trans- 
mitted in the less severely, more practjrally modulated 
/ teachings of the Greek Panaetius at Rome between 156-129 
^B.c, became an integral and influential component of the 
Roman intellectual milieu. Cleanthes, finally, having lived a 
" long life marked by the highest moral strictness and severity, 
starved himself to death. ' ^bh 
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CLITOMACHUS, A Carthaginian by birth (487 B.C.), 
eiitomachiis came to Athens in 163 B.C., where he made him- 
self a student of the Academic Carneades. In antiquity his 
mental acuity and scholarly industry were famous. Indeed, 
his literary productivity, to which the preservation of the 
teachings of his non-writing mastfer Carneades owes an in- 
estimable debt, must have been truly enormous, for Diogenes 
Laertius ascribes more than four hundred books to the 
enviably diligent 5l>lus of Clitomachus. Among the maay 
works is mentioned a paramytheticos logos to the Caiihagin- 
ians on the occasion of their city's destruction by the Romans, 
as well as a critique of rhetoric. According to a late testimony 
(Stobaeus), Clitomachus committed suicide in 109 B.C. 

EBH 

CLODIUS QUIRINALIS, P. A little known Ist-century 
(a.d.) teacher of rhetoric born in Aries (Gaul) but who later 
taught rhetoric in Rome during Nero's reign. Not to be con- 
fused with Palpellius Quirinalis. Rws 

CLODIUS TURRINUS. A Ist-century (b.c.-a.d.) orator 
and teacher of rhetoric, of, whose latter capacity little is 
known. Born in Spain, he w^as a colleague in grammar school 
in Cordeva of Seneca the Elder and later taught rhetoric 
there- Along with Porcius Latro, a contecnpor^ry, he intro- 
duced the practice of declamation in the Spanish schools. He 
studied in Rome w^here he heard Apollodorus" of Pergamum 
who exercised much influence on him, to the detriment 
of.Clodius, Seneca the Elder thought. Asiatic style in his ora- 
tions is unmistakable in one; excerpt of a controversia (Seneca, 
Controv. x.2.5f). Weal^li, modesty, and high honor brought 
him an appointment to public office in Spain where he lived 
out his days. . • RWS 

CORAX. Fl. 467 b.c. The ancient traditions concerning the 
reputed founder (s) of rhetorical theory, the Sicilian (s) Corax 
(and Tisias), present conflicting testimony; one cannot hope 
for absolute certainty in reconciling the contradictions. After 
the expulsion of the tyrants and the establishment of de- 
mocracy in Syracuse, Corax is reported to have attempted to 
influence the citizenry, as had the earlier tyrants, through his 
speeches, and for this reason to have invented or created an 
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'Art of. Rhetoric*; the 'other tradition (Cicero Herived from 
Aristotle), probably more reliable, credits Corax with creating 
an. 'Art of Rhetoric* in order to instruct citizens in how to 
plead their cases in thescourts, now- filled with litigants in 
suits for the resettlement of property following in the wake 
of the recent political upheavals. The first tradition (deriving 
from the Sicilian historian, Timaeus, not famed in antiquity 
for either his accuracy or his objectivity) clearly implies that 
Coraxs *art' originates in the symbouleutic (deliberative) 
genre of oratory, the latter, in the dicanic (judicial) genre. 
The weight of modern scholarly opinion rests heavily in the 
balance for the Aristotelian-Ciceronian tradition. Again, 
there is some confusion about the exact nature' of the rela- 
tionship between Corax and Tisias. Either Corax, as the older 
of the two, taught his rhetorical theory, and his doctrines 
were compiled^by his student Tisias into an 'Art of Rhetoric'; 
or^Cbrax himself wrote the first 'Art of Rhetoric,' and Tisias 
then reworked his teacher's treatise for publication, in his own 
name. Yet, whatever the true supplement may be foj the 
indicated biographical lacunae, from all the available evi- 
dence it can be safely asserted that rhetoric as a theoretical 
preoccupation began in Sicily in the first half of the 5th 
century B.C. under the leadership of Corax and/or Tisias; 
that this theory prescribed for a speech three distinct parts: 
introduction (vruimion), proof* or refutation (agon) ^ and 
conclusion {epilogos): that, finally, this Sidlian rhetoric re- 
lied extensively on , the argument 'from probability .(the so- 
called eikos't^hnique). The argument from probability was, 
in fact, central to 'early rhetorical theory, and its influence is 
evident on marfy a page not only of Lysias and Isocrates, 
both of whom were said to have been pupils of Tisias and 
Gorgias, but also of ancient oratory in general. The definition 
of rhetoric as "a craftsman of pcrsuzs'ion\ (peithous demi- 
onrgos) is attributed variously to- Corax or Tisias. ebh 

CORNELIUS CELSUS,.A. A Ist-century (a.d.) encyclo- 
paedist who wrote on rhetoric, jurisprudence, medicine, mih- 
tary art, and agriculture. His home is unknown, though he 
must have spent considerable time af'Rome, if the purity of 
his style is any indication. Quintilian, an important source of 
knowledge of him, and his admireV, tells us much concerning 
his rhetorical ideas. As to what rhetoric is: it is persuading 
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on any doubtful subject in politics. With a*question being 
crucial toe? the definition, he agrees with others looking for 
plausibility rather than truth in rhetoric. He recognized two 
status: an sit} and quale sit? (whether a thing is and what kind 
it is); each of these is further subdi\ided. On st)le, for which 
he was indebted to, Rutilius Lupus, he (1) cajled for euphem- 
isms to soften accusations against qne's client; {2) forbade 
orators to invent new words,, (3) seemed to look for hidden 
meanings in what speakers said; and (4) insisted thjre was a 
special form of rti)thmical structure which produced a stately 
effect.^ On 'organization he discouraged the exordium contain- 
ing the name of one's opponent, on the grounds that it was 
irrelevant to the actual case^H^ favored the climactic order of 
arrangement of his arguments, \Sut with the weakest argu- 
ments in the middle (Quintilian, VII. i. 10). jiws 

CORNIFICIUS. A Ist-century (b.c.) writer, at one time 
thought to be the author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium. 

RWS 

CORNUTUS, L. ANNAEUS. Lived ca. 20-85 a.d. Was a 
teacher of'rhetoric at Rome ca. 50. "HeVas born in Libya and 
came, probably as a slave, into the house of the Annaei, 
which was distinguished for its love of literary pursuits. The 
Annaei liberated him and he became, because of his culture 
and development", tHe teacher and friend of the poets Persius 
Bnd Lucan. Nexo had less appreciation for his talents, exiling 
him in 68 for his criticism of Nero's literary -attempts. He 
wrote onYhetoric, theolog)% and tragedy, and probably wTote 
sayres. A number of rhetorical works came from his pen 
but none has come dow^n in toto to us. His work on figurative 
language, chief soufce for which w^as^ Caecilius of 'Calacte, 
has not survived. His Rhetoric, Written in Greek, divided 
speeches into three types: judicial, deliberative, and pailh^- 
ric. Though the anonymous Art of Political Speaking is not 
his but that of a later writer, he may be the same one who 
Suidas sa)s wrote many philosophical and rhetorical books. 
Aullus Gellius and Dio Cassius highly^esj^ected him. 

• . . " RWS 

CORVCS. A rhetorician of the time of Augustus who dir. 
rected a school of rhetori(^aff Rome* Though sufficiently 
skill^l to declaim in the presence of Sosius, subduer of the 
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Jews, -he nonetheless is known only through Seneca, who 
speaks :of his rhetorical stupidity exhibited on at least one 
occasion. ' ^^^^ 

CRATES, of Mallus. The Stoic grammarian Crates (2nd 
,centur>' B.C.) was one of the chief spokesmen for the influen-' 
tial school at Pergamuip in Asia Minor, where he also held 
the 'office of head librarian. Scholarly activity in the Per- 
gamene school was more or less in opposition to that carried 
pn by Aristarchus (see entry under Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium) and his disciples at Alexandria. For although Crates, 
like his Alexandjian counterpart, was a voluminous, and 
skilled exegete^oT the ancient authors, notably of Homer, 
Hesiod, and Euripides, his approach to criticism was pri- 
marily allegorical. It may well be that his basic liter^ posi- 
tion, as evidenf in his reliance on this philologically less 
strict methodology-, is reflected also by his favoring of 
•'anomaly ^er the' Aristarchean preference for 'analogy' in 
fundamental linguistic studies. As a grammarian-critic, 
namely. Crates was embroiled in tlie critical controversy be- 
tween analogy (the doctrinal position, briefly, that language 
and linguistic usage either are or are not^n 3fn absolute sense ^ 
correct and in accordance with fixed rules) and anomaly (the 
correctness of language and linguistic usage depends^ not or^ 
any absolute ^criterion, but on the practice of the eminent 
* authors). Thus expertly versed in the methods of ^ammatical 
analysis, etymological studies, and literary criticism, he ar- 
rived about 168 B.C. . to Rome ,on an embassy from 
';^ergamum; his stay in the capital was unexpectedly pro- 
tracted. For that Imperial garnerer of gossip, Suetonius, offers 
,Us (de Gramm. 2), nbt atypically, the amusing piece that 
Crates "in the neighborhood of the Palatine stumbled into 
a sewer-opening and brol^^ his leg." As a result, however, of 
the enforced period 6f recuperation. Crates spent consider- 
able time^t Rome lecturing {acroasis , . . fecit) and discussing 
at length his .scholarly field of endeavor. By Suetonius' ad- 
mission he was the first to introduce the notion of systematic ' 
grammatical study to the Romans; Crates sqems. in fact, to 
have provided the real irppetus for the Romans fully to em-;-^ 
brace the academic disciplines -not only of grammar, but also 
of its inevitable concomitants, etymology, literary criticism, 
and philology in general. His influence en Roman intellectual 
life made itself strongly felt through his famous student 
Panaetius. • . ' ^ 
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CRITOLAUS. A Peripatetic of the 2nd century (b.c.) from 
Phaselis in .Asia Minor, he was one of the three Greek philos- 
ophers'sent as ambassadors by Athens to Rome in 155 B.C. 
He amassed a series of arguments intende4eto prove that 
Rhetoric is not an art; his speeches at Rome, however, gained 
for him a reputation as a public speaker. pdl 

CYPRIAN. Lived ca. 200-258 a.d. Born in Carthage and 
spent his entire life in that city. He was a man of wealth and 
education an;i won distinction as a teacher of rhetoric. About 
246 he was 'converted, whereupon he. sold all he had and 
gave it to the poor. This liberality, plus that of his teaching 

,and speaking, pushed him rapidly up in the church. Con- 
secrated bishop two or three years later, he experienced 
troublesome times *l?oth within and without the church, yet 
wa^ widely respected. A number of his treatises (none rhe- 
torical) and letters survive, but unfortunately no examples 
of his preaching or oratory. His wTitings lack originality. 
Under the persecutlon'of Becius (250) he fled', remaining in 

"retirement for ^j^ar, but' returned to fiis home town and 
later was beheaded as a martyr in 258, to 

CYRUS. A Greek rhetorician of uncertain date, though 
probably a contemporary of Sopater of Apamaea (4th 
century a.d.). His extant treatise. On the Distinction ol StatiiSy 
is an attempt to arrive at the status for each of a number of 
specific offenses and charges (e.g., fraud, damage, ingratitude, 
insanity). ^ ^ • • .rws 

DAMIANUS of Ephesus. An^eminently successful 2nd-cen-, 
tury (a.d,) teacher, of rhetoric in that city, he attracted stu- 
dents from far and wide to his lectures in Ephcsus while 
others came juk to converse with him. He attended, as a lad, 
the lectures of Aristeides at Smyrna and Adrian at Ephcsus, 
with ^oth of whom he was on friendly terms in later years. 
As a man of wealth, he was liberal with his money in many 
ways: as a teacher, he frequently remitted the fees. 6f .students-- 
unable to pay for instruction; at the civic level,, he helped 
restore the public buildings as ^ell as the celebrated^temple 
of the Goddess Artemis, at his own expense. Though we have 
none of his rhetorical works, orations, or declamations— if 
he ever published them— we do kfiow that his style was more 
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ornate than was customary for a legal orator (which he was) 
i^d more judicial than was usyal for a sophist. He died at age 
seventy and was interred in Ephesus where he was highly 
esteemed^ ^^^^ 

DELPHIDIUS, ATTICS TIRO. A 4th-ccntury (a.d.) 
rhetorician in Gaiil who, though eloquent, learned, and witty, 
seems not -to ha\e enjoyed his teaching, much to the despair 
of his pupils' fathers. A legal pleader and son of famed Attius 
Pater, he gained renown at home and abroad by means of 
his oratory. 

DEMETRIANUS of Ravenna. A 3rd-century (a.d.) rhet- 
orician and grammarian, and father of.Aspasius of Ravenna. 
A teacher of wide learning, he-' apparently taught his son not 
cmly rhetoric and grammar but also mathematics before re- 
leasing him to the rhetorical schools. £)emetrianus was a very 
skilled critic, according to Philostratus. Rws 

DEMETRIUS of Erythrae. A voluminous writer, of the 1st 
century B.C., who in addition to poetry wote historical and 
rhetorical treatises. He is not to be confused with Demetrius 
of Erythrae, a grammarian and rival of Tyrahnion in the city 
of Amisus in Asia Minor. ebh 

DEMETRIUS of Phaleron. A distinguished statesman and 
man of letters who lived ca. 350<a. 280 B.C. In his early years 
he frequented the lectures of Aristotle and subsequently be- 
came a close' friend of Aristotles' successor Theoflhrastus. 
From 317 to 307 Demetrius was governor of Athens on behalf 
of.Cassander the king of Macedon. He was forced to flee to 
Thebes where he spent the next ten years in abject'poverty. 
In 2^ he arrived in Alexandria and received the literai7 
patronage of Ptolemy Soter. The latter^ death forced De- 
metrius again into, flight in 233. He died shortly afterwards 
somewhere in northern Egypt. 

Knowledge of Demetrius' oratory comes mainly from com- 
ments of the ancient Roman critics. Cicero and Quintilian 
had access to his speeches and read them with pleasure. In 
contrast to the powerful grandeur of his Attic predecessors, 
Demetrius culti\'ated a soft, sweet style of pratory and became 
its leading representative. In this style abundant use \vas 
made of metaphor and other devices to provide elegance and 
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charm. Abruptness, coarseness, and even passion were scru- 
pulously avoided. It is hot surprising that ^we are told of 
Demetrius' low estimate of Demosthenes' style, to which his 
own was diametrically opposed. 

In addition to speeches, of which only a fexv fra^ents have 
survived, Demetrius wrote a number of rhetorical treatises. 
WeTead about an Art of Rhetoric in two books and a Life of 
Demosthenes, which may have been one in a series of biog- 
raphies of outstanding orators. The wwk entitled On Style 
is probably not to be attributed to Demetrius, although its 
strong Peripatetic orientation, iK^ date (now^ set in the 3rd 
century by Kroll and Grube), and its lack of enthusiasm for 
Demosthenes suggest the influence, if not the authorship, of 
Demetrius of Phaleron. ebh 

DEMETRIUS of Syria. Fl. 2nd-lst-century B.C. Was a Greek 
rhetorician w^ho at an advanced age— he was perhaps born ca. 
140 B.C.— taught Cicero in Athens in 79 B.C. A man of repu- 
tation, he is described by Cicero as a not unworthy teacher of 
oratory. Rws 

DEMOCRfTUS of Abdera. Atomic philosopher of the 5th 
century (b.c), he wrote widely on a number of subjects, and 
is credited by some wnth fostering the de^lopment among 
his disciples of antithetical structure in prose. pda 

DIDYMUS of Alexandria. Liyed ca. 65 «.c.-10 A.tn In addi- 
tion to writing lexical, grammatical, and miscellaneous works, 
he was a philologer and commentator 'on Greek uprose. Son 
of the fameus grammarian of Alexandria of the same name, 
with w^hom he is easily confused, he had an educationally 
privileged home and became the first Alexandrian to WTite a 
special commentary on the Attic orators, treating especially 
Demosthenes and Aeschines, .but including also Antiphon, 
Isaeus, Isocrates, Hyperides, and Dinarchus. A papyrus of his 
commentary on Demosthenes* Philippics illustrates his meth- 
od of work. Valerius Harpocration of Alexandria constitutes 
our chief secondary source for him. • rws 

DIDYMIJS of Alexandria, ^.ived ca. 309-96 a.d. Head of the' 
Catechetical School at Alexandria; not to be confuserd with 
the monk Socrates mentions in his History. He became blind 
at the age of four but despite this early handicap, by sheer 
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work distinguished himself as rhetorician^ grammarian, dia- 
lectician, mathematician, musician, astronomer, and philos- 
opher. The last great teacher of'the Catechetical School, he 
enjoyed wide fame, people coming from far ^nd wide to 
Alexandria to, see and hear him. Among his. pupils were 
- Jerome, T^rannius Rufinus, Palladius, Ambrosius, Evagrius, 
and Isiodorus. He was a jnan of vast learning and authored 

^many theological works in*an age of theological controversy. 

' He died at the age of eighty-five. • RWs 

DINARCHUS. Professional speeth writer of the 4th century 
(B.C.), he was born in Corinth but resided in Athens. He 
possessed little originality ancjl is known chiefly for the weak- 
nesses of his st)le, particularly his overfondness of such de- 
vices as epanalepsis and ^asyndeton. pda 



DIO COCCEIANUS CHRYSOSTOMUS of Prusa. Lived ca. 
40-120 A.D. A much traveled sophist, orator, and philosc^pher 
and grandfather of the historian by the same name. A great 
admirer of^.Hyperides, Aeschines, and Lycurgus for the novice ^ 
speaker (rathe^^^han Demosthenes and Lysias), he reflec^ted^ 
on the training needed for the public speaker. He suggested 
that (1) therg is no need for'toil or exacting labor; one should 
^ read the orators (Hyperides, Aeschines and Lycurgus), poets 
^(Menander, Euripides, and Homer), historians (Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Theopompus of Chios) and the philos- 
ophers (esp. Xenophon); *&nd (2) sometimes, as for his 
wealthy friend, it is best to dictate to a secretary one's speech 
rather than write it out in the speaker's own hand One 
should not, however (in contradistinction to Quintilian's 
advice) do'this with school declatnations. 

As an itinerant philosopher-teacher he lacked originality, 
but did take philosophy seriously enough for it to shape his 
life. Nearly eighty of his speeches have survived. ' RWS 

*DIODORUS of Alexandria. Of unknown date arrid uncertain 
identity, though perhaps a- 2nd-ccntury (a.d.) contemporary 
of Emperor Hadrian. Hejpwrote on Attic Style and at least 
one other rhetorical work. Oral discourse fof 'Diodorus, in \ 
contrast with Aristotle and other early theorists, was con- 
cerned not with persuasion but With credibility. . ' RWS 
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DIOGENES of Seleucia, Also known as. the Babylonian, he 
was the Stoic representative of the Greelc philosophical triad 
that visited Rome in 155 bx. on an embassy from Athens. 
The Romans attended his lectures as eagerly as they did 
those of his fellow ambassadors. A modern scholar has as- 
signed to Diogenes- the famous definition of an orator (a 
morally good man^ skilled in speaking— t/iV bonus dicendi 
peritiis), w+iich runs aV a leit-motit through Roman theory 
from Cato .the. Elder to Quintilian. A student of Chrysippus, 
and himself a later leader of the Stoa, t)iogenes seems to have 
conceived of rhetoric as an art (techne) which could not be 
understood in any scientific or methodical sense, for it lacked 
a proper object arid end of study. Having devoted himself 
seriously to such varied disciplines as theology, physics, 
ethics, music, rhetoric, and grammar, he made perhaps his 
most important contribution in the last-named field— and be- 
sides syntax and forms, grammar included etymolog>',^style, 
and linguistic studies in general. His work was pivotal in the 
further elaboration of Stoic grammar, a primary character- 
istic of which was its 'anomalistic' (for reference to 'anomaly' 
and 'analogy' as technical terms, see the entry under Crates 
of Mallus) predilection. He thus exercised, himself directly 
and indirectly through his pupils, no small influence on the 
budding Roman preoccupation with the establishment of a 
'grammar' of Latin. Among his students were Panaetius and, 
iri all probability. Crates. Diogenes died before 150 B.C. at an 
advanced age. ebh - 

DION. Of unknown time, though antecedent to Quintilian 
who cites him. Dion divided all rhetoric into two parts: in- 
ventio and dispositio. Elocutio he placed under .indent io, 
prcmuntiatio under dispositio, leaving memoricu as a kind of 
kppendix. . RWS 

DIONYSJUS of Halicarnassus. Lived ca.^O^a. 8 B.C. Greek 
historian, literary critic, and teacher of rhetoric. Little is 
known of his career: he says only that he was born in Hali-. 
carnassus, the son of a certain Alexander, and that he sailed 
to Italy in 30 B.C., learnqd Latin, and spent twenty-two years 
working on a history of Rome from prehispric times to the 
beginning of the first Punic war. Meanwhile he taught rhet- 
oric to the sons of Roman aristocrats. He speaks of Caecilius 
of.Calacte the Gneek rhetorician, as a friend, but he does not 
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refer to or get meniioned by any contemporary Latin \^iter. 
A century later Quintilian coupled -him with Cacciiius and 
others as famous authorities. Greek rhetoricians from the 2nd 
century a.d. to Byzantine times regarded him as a classic. 

Dionysius' sur\iving works consist of about the first half of 
^ his historical work, called Roman Antiquities,, ?ind a group of 
critical writings traditionally known as Scripta rhetorica, all 
of which deal with literary style. These include (in roughly 
chronological order): the First Letter to Ammaeus, which 
refutes on historical grounds the thesis that Demosthenes had 
studied Aristode's Rhetoric; the fragmentary On Imitation. 
which may well have influenced the discussion of Greek 
writers in the tenth book of Quintilian; a w^ork on the styl- 
jstfc characteristics of the ancient orators from w^hich survive 
an Introduction and essays On Lysias, On Isocrates, On 
\ Isaeus, and On Demosthenes; On Literary Composition, im- 
portant for it5 discussion of euphony and rhythm in Greek 
prose and poetry and its three categories of style; the Letter 
to Pompeiiis dealing with Dionysius' criticisms of the style 
of Plato; On Thiicydides; the Second^ Letter to Ammaetts 
on t;he style of Thucydides; and an essay On Diharchus. 

Dionysius is a mediocre historian; * we cannot well judge 
of him as a teacher, but he uses with success in his writings 
the techniques of comparing two or more writers and of 
metathesis, or the rewriting of a passage to .illustrate the 
effect of changes in stylistic treatment. He was w^ell-read ahd 
his illustrations are often well chosen. Two of the finest Greek 
lyric fragments, one by Sappho and one by Simonides of 
Ceos, are known to us only from his quotation. As a critic 
of style he is broadminded, thorough, and explicit. He was 
strongly influenced by the categorizing habits of the rhetori- 
cal schools, but he revised many of the categories and in-, 
vented his own terminology. He believed in imitation of 
classical models as the soundest basis for stylistfc excellence 
and regarded Homer and Demosthenes as the two greatest 
models^ but admitted that som^ething could be learned from 
others. The Asianist rhetoric of Hellenistic times, however, 
evoked his full scorn. 

An Art of Rhetoric attributed by the MSS to Dionysius is 
• spurious. 
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I * DIONYSIUS of Magne$ia^-A Ist-century (b.c.) rhetorical 
teacher instructing in Asia f79-7r b.c) ^vhe^ Cicero visited 
there. He accompanied Cicero on his Asian excursion, ca.-77 

^ B.C. ^ R^VS 



DIOx\VSIUS of Miletus. A 2nd-century (a.d.) rhetorical 
teacher who studied under Isacus the Assyrian %u^-^vlio con- 
demned his pupil's singing delivery. Tenxperate in behavior 
and eminently successful as a teacher, he was admitted' to the 
esoteric community at the Alexandrian _Museum after Em- 
peror Hadrian had made him a provincial prefect. He gi'eally 
admired the speeches 6f Aeschines and was in turn so highly 
esteeroed for his ow n declam ations that he repeated them 
time and again for his students who virtually memorized^ 
them. He taiTght rhetoric first on the island of Lesbos and 
subsequently in Ephesus where he later died and was buried 
in its market place. There his admirers erected a statue to 
him. Late in his life he had fallexi into disfavor with Hadrian, 
who was jealous of Dionysius' excellence andj,n consequence 
elevated rivals of Dionysius to positions of authority. Among 
* his pupils were Antiochu^'and probably Fronto. RWS 

* 

DIONYSIUS, AELIUS. A 2nd-ccntury (A.d.) Greek rhet- 
orician of Halicarnassus and contemporary of Hadrian. Not 
to be-gonfused with the Ist-century (b.c) Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, fie was credited by the ancients with 2i '^Dictionary 
of Attic Words, in addition to several books on music— he 
was a skilled musician— and history. R^s, 

DIONYSIUS ATTICUS. /A Ist-century (b.c.) theorist of 
Halicarnassus whom Quintilian (III.i.l8)_{2inpqmted as a 
Greek interpreter of Dionysius' teacher, Apollodorus of Per- 
.gamum; He wrote several Greek worits on rhetoric, explain- 
ing the theory of his master. * R^s 

DIONYSIUS THRAX. A 2ncl-century (b.c.) rhetorical 
teacher and Rhodian grammarian who s1;udied under Aris- 
tarchus, chief oE the Alexandrian library in the 2nd cen- 
tury. Among his literary efforts (which were concerned pri- 
marily with grammar) were t^vo or three rhetorical works 
which have not survived. ^^^s 
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DIONYSOCLES. A Ist-century (b.c.-a.d.) rhetorical teacher 
in Tralles. More a famous orator than teacher of rhetoric, he 
probably studied under Apollodorus of Pergamum but seems 
to have learned the rhetorical theory of Damasus of Tralles. 

• „ RWS 

DIOPHANES of Mytilene. -A 2nd-century (b.c.) Greek 
rhetorician in exile from his nativ(*Mytilene, he ranked high 
among Greek teachers. He attained renown primarily, it 
seems, because he had as one of his pupils the famous Ti- 
berius Gracchus who became himself no mean orator; it was 
in a similar capacity that the Greek rhetorician Menelaus of 
Marathus served Tiberius' younger brother Gaius. Cicero 
tells us (Briitns \04) that in Greece Diophanes w^as the most 
eloquent speaker of his time. If was bruited about that it 
was Diophanes who had inflamed his^liligent pupil to 'em- 
bark upon the political radicalism that cost him his life in 
133 B.C. Diophanes died in the same year. ebh 

DIOPHANTUS of Arabia. A 4th-century (a.d.) teacher of 
rhetoric and contemporary and friend of Prohaeresius, who 
^Ignally outshone Diophantus as a speaker, but the latter was 
sufficiently skilled to give the funefal^anegyric at Pro- 
haeresius' burial. Eunapius heard and knew him, but did not 
regard him highly. Quitting Arabia, he went to Athens where 
he was a disciple^ of the Cappadocian Julianus and taught 
Libanius of Antioch. - ^ TO 

DONATUS, AELIUS. A mid-4th-century (a.q.) teacher at 
Rome and preceptor of Saint Jerome. Little is known of his 
life, except that he wrote a grammatical work which exerted 
great influence on lat^r Latin grammars, and scholia and 
introductions to five of Terence's plays. It^ is uncertain 
whether he functioned as a rhetorical teacher in addition to 
betng a grammarian, but some so argue on grounds of state- 
ments in Halm (Rh. Lat. Min., 583.24 and 581.19 and else- 
where): If he was such an instructor, he seems to have been 
quite unijTiportant. ^ -1 rws 

.ECEBOLIUS. A '4th-century (a.d.) chameleonic Christian 
sophist who taught in Confstantinople, and served as pre- 
ceptor of Julian the Apostate (342) before the latter assumed 
the purple. Lacking fortitude, Eccbolius appeared both 
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Christian and pagan, as circumstances demanded. Socrates 
declares he^ sacrificed principles "without hesitation/* We 
know nothing of his teaching. R^s 

EMPEDOCLES. Greek scientific philosopher of the 5th cen- 
tury^ B.C., ♦author of two long hexameter poems On Nature 
and Purifications. Important chiefl) for his pluralistic philos- 
ophy, he Ts often credited with influencing Gorgias and other 
Sicilian rhetoricians, particularly in the use of antithesis; 
though this may more probably be ascribed to the jnnate 
Greek love of symmetry and balance. '^pd^ 

ENNODIUS, MAGNUS FELIX. Lived ca. 476-521 X.d. A 
rhetorical teacher and bishop of Gaul, he w^as born of an 
illustrious family in Aries and educated at Milan by an aunt. 
In his early yeiars he regarded literary studies as the panacea 
for the troubles of the time. After his appointment as bishop 
of Pavia (Italy) in 511 he curiously seemed to detest the very 
name of 'liberal studies." He married a wealthy bride who 
later, under his influence, entered a'convent. He, similarly, 
renounced the pleasures of the world. In 514 he was sent on 
an unsuccessful embassy to Constantinople to. combat the 
Eutychian heresy, a Monophysitic doctrine. Of his teaching 
proper litde is known^ Twenty-eight declamations, in addi- 
tion to other works, are from his pen. RWs 

EPICURUS. The founder of Epicurean philosophy w^s 
born in Attica in 341 B.C. His was a philosophy devoted not, 
as commonly imagined, to the abandoned quest for refine- 
ments of the voluptuous, but rather to^the search for a regu- 
lated and rational mode of life which was to be characterized 
by calm and tranquility (ata^axia), by lack of pain (both 
physical and mental), and by disregard for the vanities of this 
world. Among the latter was political distinction, which as 
often as not was achieved through skill in oratory and rhe- 
torical learning. The school of EpicurusXtherefore, more 
than any other major Hellenistic Weltanschauung, professed 
"disdain for rhetoric, maintaining a general hostility towards 
this tool of personal advancement and aggrandizement. Ap- 
parendy, however, Epicurus did evince some interest in 
epicjeiaic wator)% but dicanic (judicial) and symbouleutic 
(deliberative) oratory he dismissed because, unlike epideictic, 
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these genres were in his opinion not reducible to s) stems. 
According to our sole sur\ iving Epicurean tract on rhetoric, 
that of Philodemus (1st century B.C.), Epicurus had composed 
a trcatife entitled Ori Rhetoric, ^rom the roughly three hui>- 
dred volumes assigned to Epicurus in antiquity, mere frag- 
ments (and these probably rephrasings of the master>^by stu- 
dents) are extant; he wrote on physics and ethics, as well as 
criticism of Platonic dialogues. Attributed to him is a con- , 
tempt for ambiguous usage of language, for formal or 
regimented learning (. . •. disciplinas omnes fugit; Quintilian 
ILxvii.l5) and for dialectics. It would seem difficult to be- 
lieve that rhetoric was truly held so suspect by all his fol- ' 
lowers, if one considerjs, for instance, the vigorously rhetori- 
cal Latin of his most famous spokesman, the Roman Lucretius 
(d. 55 BX.), in his philosophical poem De Rerum Natiira (On 
the Nature of Things). Epicurus was, finally, very highly 
esteemed by hisMollowers both for his way of life and for 
the calmness) with which he bore a painful illness that ended 
with "his death in'270 B.C. ebh 

EPIDIUS, M. A. teacher in Rome of Latin rhetoric toward 
the close of the republic. M. Antonius (ca. 70 bx.) and Oc- 
tavian (ca. 53 b.c.) studied under him. Suetonius, seeing him 
as a schemer, had no respect for 'him. He should not be con- 
fused with the Tribune Epidius of the lame general period, 

I RWS 

EPIPHANIUS of Petra. .Son of Ulpianus. He was a 4th- 
century (a.d.) contemporary, of Prohaeresius and Libanius 
though the latter selems never to have heard him. He enjoyed 
a considerable reputation as a teacher of rhetoric at Petra 
and Athens. When living in Laodicea his zeal for Greek 
paganism led to the excommunication from the church of two 
close friends, the Apollinarii of Syria. IJe wrote several works 
on rhetoric among which were (a)^ progymnasmata; (b) 
declamatory exercise^: (c) epideictic speeches; ^nd (d) on 
the sim'ilarities and differences of stases. He died childless in 
Athens sometime before Eunapius eame in 362. Rws 

EUBULIDES of Miletus. A Megarian dialectician, he was 
most famous for the fallacies and riddles thatJie invented. He 
appears to have published precepts on the orator's task, 
is said to have taught Demosthenes dialectics as well as 
oric. ^ EBH 
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EUDEMUS. A little known theorist and practitioner, 'prob- 
ably of the 4th centur)' a.d., he wote a stylistic and rhetorical 
lexicon, manuscripts of which are now in Paris, Vienna, and 
elsewhere. Eudocia praised the ^vork and Suidas seems to 
have ustd it. , R^vs 

EUENOS of Paros. Greek poet and sophist of the 5th cen- 
tury B.C., who extended rhetorical terminology and employed 
metripal form as an aid to memory. Plato in 'the Phaedrus 
credits him with the discovery of "insinuation, indirect 
praise, and indirect censure/' pda 

EUMENIUS. A 3rd-4th century (a.d.) Gallic teacher of 
Latin rhetoric who enjoyed a successful speaking career and ^ 
attained great eminence as an instructor. Later he accepted 
appointment to the office of magister sacrae' memoriae, a kind 
of private secretary, in the court of Constantius Chlorus who 
warmly esteemed him. After Eumenius' native city of Autun 
was sacked, he. w^as commissioned to superintend the revival 
of its famous school of rhetoric and in return for his services 
received from Constantius the handsome salary of six-hun- 
dred-thousand sesterces. Longing to see literature restored to^ 
its rightful place, he offered to devote his^ entire salary for as 
long as it was needed to help restore the university building 
in the city. He taught in Autun for years, and the 'fact that 
many of his studentS attained high fame in government at- 
' tested to his ability. 

We know nothing of him after 313, when he .gave the 
panegyric on ConstantinOysfhe Great. Probably he died soon 
thereafter. Several of his orations are extant. Rws 

EUNAPIUS. Lived 346-ca. 414 a.d. He was born in Sardis 
(Asia Minor). When sixteen, he journeyed to Athens and 
studied under Prohaeresius but heard also Diophantus and 
Sopolis, Prohaeresius' rivals. After five years he returned 
home (367) and spent the rest of his life in Sardis teaching 
rhetoric. For an indeterminable time, Eunapius taught in the 
morning and studied religion and philosophy in thef after- 
nQon under Chrysanthius, priest and philosopher, to whom 
he was dedicated untithis preceptor's death; thereupon he 
expended all his energy on his own school. Eupapius' chief 
work was a Universal History in which he continued (in 14 
books) the Chronicle of Dexippus, commencing. at 270 and . 
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continuing to the opening of the fifth century. Only frag- 
ments of this work have survived. .His main contribution to 
rhetorical studies is his Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists, 
written ca. 396 and, based largely on contemporaries, ^which 
(idespite its gaps is an important source of information on 
rhetoric in Greece. The style of this |irdent pagan was exag- 
gerated Asianic. - ^ .to 

EUODIANUS of Smyrna. An able teacher of rhetoric in 
Rome in the latter half of the 2nd century (A.a), he was 
descended from Nicetes the sophist and studied under 
Aristocles and perhaps under Polenion. In addition to hold- 
ing the important chair of rhetoric in Rome, he seems also to 
have instructed actors. He concentrated on paneg)ric speak- 
ing, but no specimens of his oratory have come down to us. 
He died and was burJed in Rome. RWS 



; EUSEBIUS. Of uncertain date, but probably 4th century 
A.D. He taught rhetoric at Rome' and appears as one of the 
speakers in Macrobius' Saturnalia. rws 

EUSEBIUS. A 4th- or 5th-century (a.d.) teacher of rhetoric 
in Antioch who* studied under Libanius. After Antioch's 

4own council appointed him to the chair of rhetoric, it begged 
\he emperor to confer an honorific title on .him, or in some 
way exempt him from civic duties. This, in addition to 'his 
serving on an embassy to Constantinople in 361, would sug- 

^geS his strong influence in Antioch in mid-4th-ccntury. He 
wrQ^e a work De Numeris, but we know nothing of his teach-^ 
ing. He should. not be confused with the church historian. 

\ . . R^vs 

EXUPERIliS. A 4th-century (a.o.) teacher of rhetoric in 
. Tolosa (Toiilouse) in Gaul. He learned to, speak publicly 
without the help of rhetorical rules, became fluent, but often, 
lacked solid content. As a teacher of rhetoric, he instructed 
the nephews of Constantius Chlorus, Dalmatius, and Hanni- 
balianus, who, after their elevation .to the purple," made 
Exuperitis governor of Spain. He retired froip teaching to 
spend his-final years at Cahors (Cadurca) and died a wealthy 
man. - ' RWS 
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FABIUS LAUREiNTIUS VICTORLNUS, Q. Of unknown 
'time, but aft^r Cicero, on whose De Inventione he wTOte a 
two-volume commentary, still extant. Nothing is known of 
his life, if w^ accept TTeuffel's thesis that he is not identical ^ 
with C. Marius Vict(^rinus, Rws 

FAVONIUS EULOGIUS. A 4th-century (a!d.) rhetorical 
teacher in Carthage and a contemporary and disciple of 
Aurelius Augustine. Little is known of him, but Augustine 
does relate that once Eulogius, devoted to Cicero's rhetorical 
theories, fell asleep after pondering a difficult Ciceronian 
passage and Augustine, though at the time o\erseas, explained 
it to him in a dream. Both men were at a loss to explain the 
incident. , ^ ^ RWs 

FAVORINUS. A 2nd-century (a.d.) native of Aries (Gaul) 
and friend of Plutarch who dedicated a work, to him, pf 
Fronto of Certa, and' of Hadrian. Among his pupils were 
Herodes the Athenian who often opposed Favorinus, though 
the latter strongly influenced Herodes, and Alexander of 
Seleucia who nicknamed his teacher the **Clay Plato'' be- 
cause of his tendency to mouth Platonic ideas undiscerningly. 
He left Gaul, journeying to Rome andpreece where he 
studied intensively rhetoric and phildsophy. Though he 
kAew Latin literature well, he composed only in Greek. 

His friendship with the emperor was cyclic innaature. 
Hadrian, ruler of no mean literary ability, criticized Favori- 
nus'style, but the teacher refuseij to despair. However, the 
'sophist offended the emperor on one occasion, thereby fall-, 
ing into disgrace. The Greeks', seeking to please the Throne, 
tore down the bronze ,statue previously erected in honor 6f 
Favorinus. According to E)io Cassius JHadrian sought to de- 
tract from Favorinus'. popularity .by elevating less able rhe- 
torical rivals,' but Favorinus, nonetheless, maintained his 
reputation. 

Teaching in Asia Minor, he was honored by the people of 
Smyrna but,, in turn incurred the wrath and 'jealousy of 
Polemon, Smyrna^s moM: famous sophist. The two attacked 
each other in orations and declamations, shoVving much bit- 
terness. His works, mentioned by later writers, showed 
knowledge of many topics, not the least of which was human 
nature. * . . ^ . 
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"He enjoyed boasting of three things: (a) being a eunuch, 
yet accused of adultery; (b) haiUng from Gaul, yet' able to 
speak and write Greek; and '(c) offending the emperor, yet 
living to talk of it.- * ' 

At his dea^h, the date and place of which are unknown, 
he bequeathed to Herodes his library and house at Rome. 
^ _ • RWS 

FLAVUS, ALFIUS. PL in the feigns of Augustus and Ti- 
berius. Flavus lectur^ed in Rome after he studied ^ under 
Cestius Pius but before he assumed the (^ress» of manhood. 
Precocious as a young man, he united poetry and history in 
his rhetorical works and theory. He attained fame through 
his ability as a rhetorical teacher, but seems to have dissipated 
it later through self-indulgence. Seneca the Elder studied 
under him. 

FORTUNATIANUS, C CHIRIUS. A 4th- or 5th-century 
(a.d.) theorist who wTOte in three books an Art of Rhetoric. 
He couched the work in the later popular catechetical style 
of Cicefb's Partitiones Oratonae. While Quintilian is his chief 
source, he also drew heavily for illustrative material from 
Cicero. Book I deals with basic definitions of rhetoric, the 
task of the orator, parts of rhetoric, etc. He defines rhetoric 
as '*the science of speaking well," and the orator as ''a moral- 
ly good man skilled in speaking '/f both definitions are remi- 
niscent of Quintilian. The ta^k oLihc orator is/to speak well 
on civil questions, and the end'of^e orator, /'to persuade." 
As to what ci\il matter are, there arejhrce types, correspond- 
ing tQ the traditional three kinds of speeches: demonstrative, 
deliberative, and judicial. What should one have in a dem- 
onstrative speech? praise and blame. What in a cteliberative 
speech? persuasion 'and dissuasion. What in a judicial speech? 
\iccusation antj defense. Book II continues the discussion of 
invention, and takes up miscellaneous matters; Book III with 
the other four canons. We learn there Sre two types, of dis'^ 
position: rational and artificial; that style consists of words 
and structures, and that words should be splendid,^ time- 
tested, proper, and figurative; that one can imp;*ove his style 
by reading, speaking, and listening to others; that natural ^nd 
.artificial are the' two kinds of memory;. and finally that de- 
livery (which consists of voice, appearance, gestures,' and 
dress) has three purposes: charm, persuade, and excite. Cas- 
siodorus later made much use of him. RWS . 
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FRONTO of Emisa. Fl. under Alexander Severus. A 3rd-^ 
centary (a.d.) teacher of rhetoric at -AtTiens and uncle of 
Cassius Longinus. • ' RWS 



FRONTO, M. CORNELIUS. Lived ca. 90-168 a.d. A 
Romaa^rator and teacher of rhetoric who enjoyed great fame 
both as practitioner and instructor, he studied' under Di- 
'on>sius (The Subtle; and Athenodotus before setting up his 
own school in which both M. Aurelius'and'L. Verus studied. 
He sen-ed as consul (143), and later as proconsul (of Asia), 
but'begged for relief from such duties because of ill healtlv 

We know considerable of his rhetorical theor)^ though in 
truncated foi:m, and his teaching (whence he amassed Con- 
siderable wealth). It is in letter^ collected into five books to 
M. Aurelius that we learn of his rhetorical ideas. In inven- 
tion: (1) the orator's task is to please, but not at the expense 
of important content; and (2) noble thoughts, learned best 
from a study of philosophy, are more important than excel- 
lence, of style. Coifcerning style, histh^ef emphasis, he set' 
• down several principles: (1) it is this which distinguishes the 
first rate from the commonplace speaker; (2) old .words must 
be mp^re expressive and appropriate than modern ones or not 
be used; (3) similes are indispensable for the student; and 
(4) maxinris can best be learned by using the commonplaces 
of Theodoras of Gadara for manufacturing them. In the 
classroom he used these commonplaces and ini addition 
started the student through a course of farces,, comedies, 
orators, and poets arid then required extracts ot them. His 
emphasis on elocntio led to further demands of verse-making 
from his students, as well as translation' of works from one 
lane:uage to another. Finally he subjected them to themes 
and controversiae. 

He founded a sect of rhetoricians called the "Frontoniani,** 
whose disciples imitated his orator)' and language. In Rome 
so widespread was jh^ fame, that youths of high society 
sought him out for ^"struction. In old age, when the gout 
had largely incapacitated him, many , gathered ' around his 
couch, to listen to the delightful conversation of this man of 
learningv His chief contribution to rhetoric was giving pre- 
cision^ancl clarity to language. ' RWS 
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FULVIUS SPARSUS. A little known Augustan teacher of * 
rhetoric whose fondness for M. Porcius Latro led to his ex- 
cessive imitation of the iatter's ideas. Though forceful, 
Sparsus' style was rude, which did not, however, deter Seneca 
from speaking of him as a sane man among scholars and a 
scholar among the sane. .He seems to have shared the director- 
ship of his school with another rhetor. Rws ^ 

GALLIC, L.JUNIUS. A 'ist-century (b.c.-a.d.) teacher of 
rhetoric at Rome whence he had come, probably from Spain. 
We know ncjthing of his education or his life in general, but 
he probably studied both rhetoric and grammar in Corduba, 
the birthplace of the two Senecas, the Elder of whom adopted 
him and is 'our best source for Gallio. Like others in the 
early Empire, Gallio was a victim of free speech: the 
frightened Tiberius (whose favor had brought him to the 
Senate) exiled him, to Lesbos, and Nero^ later put him to 
death. Fragments of his declamations, which give ample evi- 
dence of rhetorical devices, suggest truth in Tacitus' state- 
ment that they were without substance. His single rhetorical 
treatise has not come down to us. ^ R>vs 

GALLUS, LUCIUS PLOTIUS. Gallus was the first (Quin- 
tilian II.iv.42, Suetonius de Rhet. 2) teacher in Rome-to give ^ 
instruction in rhetoric only in the Latin langUage, relying as 
much as possible on illustrative materials from Roman his- 
tory and life. He thus made rhetoric accessible for the many 
wh6 could not, afford the expenses of studying under a Greek 
teacher, and his success seems to have been enormous. Prob- 
ably because the study of rhetoric thus became available to 
the 'masses,' the censors, who belonged to the wealthy aristo- 
cratic class, in 92 B.C. issued an edict against the 'Latin 
rhetors.' The edict was in all likelihood political rn concep- 
tion, for, since Gallus, the chief of the new teachers, was 
himself a faVorite of the democrat Marius (cf. Cicero pro 
Archia 20), the aristocrats saw in this revolutionary method 
of teaching rhetoric the possible rise of a democratic rhetoric. 
And rhetoric had in Rome always been the domain of the 
wealthy aristocrats. The edict, however, was apparently not 
very effective, fpr Roman rhetoric had come to stay-witness 
the publication of the Rhetorica ad.Herennium and Cicero's 
de Inventione in the immediately following period. Gallus 
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himself, in addition to teaching rhetoric, also UTOte court 
speeches for indi\iduals who were not themsehes equifjped 
to do so. - EBH 



GEiNETHLIUS. A late 3rd-century (a.d.) rhetorician of 
Patrae i^Palestinej. A dibciple of Minucianus and Agapetus, 
he taught at Athens -where he died at the earl) age of twenty- 
eight. This highly talented man's declamations, panegyrics, 
and Commentaries on Demosthenes ha\e not come down to 
us. Rws 

GEORGIUS CHOEROBOSCUS. A late'6th-century (a.d.) 
pedant who taught grammar at Constantinople. Most of his 
sur\i\ing works, which include discussions of prosody, spell- 
ing, poetic tropes, and rhetorical syllogisms, are cojJies of his 
stu^lents' lecture notes. • ebh 

GERONTIUS. Gerontius III was a pagan rhetorician in 
Apameia in the first half of .the* 4th century a.d. His son, 
Gerontius VI apparently went to Antioch about 390 to study 
under Libanius. ^ * Rws 

GLYCON. A Ist-century (b.c.-a.d.) Greek rhetorician and 
^teacher of whom Ijttle is known; our only sources are Quin- 
tilian'and Seneca. "The former tells' that once Glycon asked 
^ a lad lic^produced in court and who was supposed to play on 
the court's emotioTTs, why he was crying. The lad responded 
that his pedagogue was pinching him. Seneca credits him as 
an able speaker on the theme whether Alexander ^ould move 
off tb conquer new worlds, but Seneca does complain .of his 
style, which was a tefmperate Asianic. * Rws 

GORGIAS of Leontini. The imf)ortant date in the long 
life (109 years according to Quintilian III. i. 19) of Gorgias 
is 427 B.C., when he arrived froip Sicily at Athens on an em- 
bassy for this )ear is traditionally considered to mark the 
ushering in of a new era of Hellenic rhetorical awareness. To 
be sure, rhetoric was ancient already when Homer san,^. and 
statesmen like Themistocles and Pericles had acquired repu- 
tations for great oratorical ability, but Gorgias impressed 
upon his captivated audiences the shattering effects of con- 
sciously artistic prose. It is not so much that he introduced 
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an> thing essentially new in his technique oi orator) as that 
he successfully demonstjated ta what extent those rhetorical 
elements inherent jn the^reek language cou^d be elaborated. 
His prose, a verital;^le ofg)= of euphuistic preciosity, would 
make a John L)ly shiver with delight. The st)le is character- 
ized by poeticisms and the excessi\e emplo)inent of, among 
other so-called Gorgianic ^figures,' isocolon (two clauses, ' 
each having an identical number of S)llables), homoioteleu- 
ton (similarity, or rhyming, of words concluding succes- 
sive clauses), parison (parallel constructions), and, above 
all, antithetically executed phrasings— in short, it consists of 
all the venerable devices of Gree'k run riot! Gorgias' lan- 
guage, at times displaying almost labyrinthine involutions, 
seems to be narcissistically preoccupied with itself as its own 
end (cf. Plato Gorgias 449e, Quintilian ILxxi.l), and in 
places it is rendered obscure or ambiguous by its obsessive 
striving for aural titillation and emotive effects. Nevertheless, 
it is correct to assume that the conceits of his stylistic 
puerilities found great favor with the contemporary'' Athen- 
ians, living, as they did, in a fundamentally or^ culture. 
For not only the sometimes tortuous rhetoric of t^e speeches 
in Thucydides, but also the style of the orations of such men 
as Lysias and Isocrates, is good evidence for the powerful 
influence of the Sicilian on his audiences. Although not pri- 
marily concerned with the practical uses of oratory (i.e. in 
assemblies and law courts), but rather with its persuasive 
services in the interest of display (epideictic speeches), 
Gorgias did teach rhetoric (Cicero de Orat. III. 59). Since 
he appears to have written no theoretical 'Art of Rhetoric,* 
the instruction must have been imparted chiefly through 
e^mple of his own compositions; it is said that he was able 
to speak extemporaneously on any desired subject and urged 
his student&>-^(auc/i(or^5) to ask him whatever they' pleased 
(Cicero ck Orat, 1.103, Quintilian XII.xi.21). Being of the 
Sicilian school of rhetoric, Gorgias, like Tisias, who was pre- 
sumably one of ,his teachers, laid great emphasis on logical 
exposition based not on truth but on probabilities of tl'uth— 
a procedure greatly in evidence in both Lysias and Isocrates.. 
In claiming, with others, that by good oratory-^the weaker 
cause could easily be made to appear the stronger, and vice 
versa (cf. Plato Phaedrus 267a, Isocrates Paneg} 8, Oicero 
Brutus 30), he put great stress on the development of ability 
in the amplification (auxesis) and denigration (tapeinosis) 
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of a given topic, for these techniques, roughly equivalent to 
praising (cf. Aristotle Rhet. Lix.38) and blaming respec- 
tively, were the means to that end. In conclusion, although 
one 'may .perhaps look upon the surviving fragments of 
Gorgias' productivit) with mixed emotfons, one is necessarily 
forced to acknov.ledge bis tremendous influence on the , sub- 
sequent development of Greek prose and oratory. ebh 

HAGNOX of Tarsus. A 2nd-century (b.c.) rhetorician and 
philosopher, though di^greement exists as <o the double 
role he might have played. His book Accusatian of Rhetoric 
denied rhetoric as an art, for which Quintilian (II.xvii.15) 
chides him: how can an author call his book a ^'rhetoric," 
yet -deny the art in silbstance? Rws 

HARPOCRATION; AELIUS. a rhetorician 9? unknown 
(imc* (perhaps of the 3rd century a.d.) "whose works included 
one on models, an art pf rhetoric, hypotheses of Hyperides' 

. speeches, and^ matters apparently unknown to' speakers. He 
may be identical with Gaius Harpocration who also mote 

. on the speeches of H>peridcs and L^ias, and on the figures 
of Antiphon. ^ RWs^ 

HARPOCRATION, VALERIUS of Alexandria, Of^ un- 
known time, but probably a 4th-century (a.d.) rhetorician 
contemporaneous wMth Libanius. He authored a lexicon used 
by Suidas and extant, of the Ten Orators, which lends in- 
formation on the spoken Greek language of the time, ex- 
plains legal' and political terms, and accounts for persons and 
things mentioned in orations of the Attics. " - rws 

HEGESIAS of Magnesia. Hegesias, an Asiatic sophist, orator, 
and historian, flourished sometime soon after the death (32Sf 
B.C.) of Alexander, the Great. To Hegesias is attributed the 
foundation of the so-called Asiatic sty^e, which came about 
in reaction to the Attic, as rjepresented, for instance, by the 
A^xt^^ simplicity of Lysias and, the severe artistry of Dcmos- 
th^njes. Asia-nism, a stylistic movement away from the pe- 
riodic structures of Attic Greek, abounds in short sentences 
of *choppcd-up cola that are not,^ as in the best Attic, co- • 
herescent as an entity; nor was there any lack of the empty 
dazzle of simile, antithesis, and audial effect. ^The language, 
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skipping and hopping about in random perversity and with 
swollen conceit, calls forth intimatioEiS of decadent rococo. 
In Quintilian's words (XILx.17,), it was, in its excessive 
bombast and self-\aunting, puffed up by a garish concern 
with fame for its eloquence. The Asiatic style, no doubt 
reflecting a renaissance of the Gorgianic ideals of prose, . was 
supplanted in the 1st century B.C. by a reversion to the stricter 
Attic fosm; it did, however, blossom forth with turgid fruit 
ir\ the archaizing period of the so-called Second Sophistic at 
the beginning of the 2nd century a.d. Our ancient testimony 
for the characteristics of Asianism comes mostly from an 
abridged Latin edition by Rutilius Lupus of Gorgias the 
Younger's (not to be confused with Gorgias of Leontini) 
work 'On Figures.' Hegesias himself was much censured in 
antiquity, which apparently saw in his historical writings a 
perfect canon of alVthat is tasteless and unscientific. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus states {de Com/?. '4)' that he was the high 
priest of frivolous idiocy, and his stylistic manner he char- 
acterizes as a bastard mixture o£ effeminacy and petty pom- 
posity; Longinus (3.2) considered that Hegesias and writers 
of his ilk were mere pranksters; and Cicero {Bnitus 286) 
impaftiently dismisses Hegesias' inflated delusion that he was 
an Atticist next to whom the .true writers of Attic^were 
nothing more than country bumpkins (agrestis).^ ebh 

HELIODORUS of Arabia. A Srd-century (a.d.) sophist 
about whose teaching litde is known. Caracalla honored 
him (212) by sendipg him on an embassy to the emperor's 
court. After the emperor's death (217), he was exiled to an 
unknown island, but vvas later restored and lived in Rome 
230-38. RWS 

HELIODORUS, C. AVIDIUS.^A 2nd-century (a.d.) ccacher 
.of rhetpric and private secretary to Hadrian. He was a cpn- 
temporary and rival of Dionysius of Miletns who once told 
Hcliodorus, '*Thc emperor can give you money and honor, 
but he cannot make you^'an orator." He may be the same 
as Hcliodorus of Syria \Wiose son attempted to \isurp the 
flurple in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and who because of 
his rhetorical ability wa§ made prefect, of Egypt. Tenny 
Frank (Class. Phil., xv [1920], 393) believes him identical 
with ApoUodorus of Pergamum, mentioned in Horace. 

RWS 
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HERACLEIDES of Lycia. Fl. 2nd centu ry a.d: H e taught 
rhetoric in Athens and later in Smyrna. In the former cit) he 
studied under Adrian, Chfestus, and perhaps Aristocles of 
Pergamum. Though he held a chair of rhetoric, professional 
jealous) of contemporaries in the Second Sophistic forced 
him out and he traveled to Rome and later to Sr^iyrnx In 
Asia^ Minor he enjoyed great popularity both in and out of 
the classroom. His students*^ came fr om Ionia. L ydia. ancj 
Phr^'gia, and some even from Eg)'pt and the Orient. What 
he lacked irunatural ability, he largely made up for by hard, 
prodigious work. On one occasion stage fright before Em- 
peiOi Severus broke him, resulting in the removal of his tax- 
free status. Nonetheless, his success and popularity -brought 
him wealth so that at his death his daughter and slaves^ in- 
herited an estate (he had named it .''Rhetoric") worth ten 
talents. His huge appetite ^eems to have produced no ill 
effects. Hi^ volurne editing Nicetes' speeches shows an un- 
usually restrained, treatment. - rws 

HERACLIDES PDNTICUS. A Greek philosopher with 
Academic leanings, he w^as bom sometime around 380 B.C. 
in Asia Minor. He studied at Athens under both Plato and 
Aristotle. HeracIideS composed some sixty w^o^-ks dealing w'ith 
many subjects; most important for the history of rhetoric are 
treatises he wrote on rhetoric and poetic. One if>fer-s that he 
saw a ver)' close .connection between the two, for Philodemus 
attests to the fact that Heraclides, teaching that persuasion is 
a proper function of poetry, uses many of the terms techni- 
cally, applicable to rhetoric in his discussion of poetic. He is 
the first known of many ancients to have written a work 'On 
Etymolog)^' and it seems to have been based o^ systematic 
principles later elaboratied and perfected by the great Alex- 
andrian age oriexicography. Only a few fragments and ex- 
tracts of Heraclides' \\n:'itings are now extant. ebh 

HERMAGORAS. A 2n d- c c n tury (a.d.) writer on stasis, he 
is not to be confused with his earlier namesake from Temnos 
tp whom the younger wa5 distantly related. Of his life and 
times little is known, though he appears to be posterior to 
Lollianus of Ephesus. Hermogencs of Tar sus an d Minucianus 
tak e notice of him, so he perhaps flourished ca. 150. He may 
have written an Art of Rhetoric but the assertion rests on 
shaky ground. . Rws 
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HERMAGORAS of Temnos. ¥1 ca. 150 B.C. Little is knowi) 
about his life; and his works, though they exercised a pro- 
found' influence on succeeding rhetoricians, are lost. His 
systeni can be reconstructed from quotations of later authors, 
especially Cicero {De Inventione) the author o[ Ad Heren- 
nium^ and Quintilian. 

Hermagoras de\oted particular attention to invention as 
applied to the political question. This was divided into two 
classes, theses and hypotheses. The thesis is a question \vhich 
does not invohe definite .individuals (e.g.. Does wealth beget 
arrogance?), while the hypothesis dealt with specific individ- 
uals and times (e.g.. Did Orestes murder his mother?). Hy- 
potheses were subdivided irfto questions of fact and questions^ 
of law. For each of these questions < Henri^gpras provided a 
four point check list to determine its status, or point at issue. 
Accordingly, the status for the quesfton 6i fact is (1) whether 
the crime w^as actually committed, (2) whether the crime 
corresponds to the charge, (3) whether there was justification 
for the act, or (4) <vhether the opponent has the right to 
prosecute or the jury to decide. A similar list^f criteria ,was 
constructed for thevquestion of law. Hermagoras fujfther sub- 
divided each point (with a marked preference for the four- 
fold divisisaj} to such an extent that Cicero and Tacitus 
ackno^WedgecPdie sterility of such ramifications. Neverthe- 
less, his system afmealed to the rhetoricians' fondness for cate- 
gories arid found^^4asting place in the later handbooks. 

GOR 

HERMOCRATES of Phocis. A handsome, charming rhet- 
oricijLn of the Srd^century a.d. He studied under C. Rufinus 
of Smyrna and later excelled in invention,, arrangement, and 
delivery in some excellent simulated arguments. Against his 
will he married the unattractive daughter of Antipater the 
Syrian but later dissolved the marriage. He was the great- 
grandson of Polemon and grandson of the sophist Attalus. 
By the time of Philostratus (who praised him highly) eight 
or ten MSS survived of Hermocrates. He died before the age 
of 30, early in the 3rd century. rws 

HERMOGENES of Tarsus. A 2nd-century (a.d.) Greek 
rhetorician, his place in the history of rhetoric rests 
on his writing the first complete school-manud on the->)e0mti- 
tuents of rhetoric in Greek. His work consists of five treatises 
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carrying titles which can be translated as 'follows: (1) Ele- 
. mentary Exercises, (2) On Status, (3) On Invention, (4) On 
Qualities of Style, and (5) On the Pattern for. Rhetorical Ef- 
fectiveness. ' ' . •- 

The best known Latin translation of the Elementary Ex- 
ercises {Progymnasmata) is that of Priscian who taught Latin 
in Constantinople a^out 515. This translation was one of the 
most popular schoolbooks of its time and its vogue contmued 
through the Middle Ages into the Renaissance. An English 
translation of the Exercises appears in C. S. Baldwin's 
Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic [19281. Latin translations of 
the other four treatises were published during the Renais- 
sance; there 'ar.e no translations of these works into any mod- 
ern language. 

The Greek texts of Hermogenes' works are among thbsfe 
■included in the original Rhetores Graeci published in two 
volumes jjy .the Aldine Press at Venice in 1508. The complete 
Greek text of the rhetoric (excluding the Exercises) was 
published in Paris as early as 1530 and 1544. An all-Latin 
version was published with the Exercises of Aphthonius (not 
with those of Hermogenes) at Venice in 1539, and with 

' Hermogenes' Exercises at Basle (date uncertain); the Greek 
text, again excluding the Exercises, was printed in Strassburg 
in 1555-58 and, again, with a Latin translation (and com- 
mentary for each work except On Stases) by Sturm in 1570- 
71 and in Geneva with a Latin translation and commentary 
by Laurentius in 1614. (Collections of'the British Museum ' 
and of the Biblioth^que Nationale include most of the above 
texts, and one or more editions of Hermogenes are to be found 
in the rare book collections of any first-rate library.) 

The cctoiplete works of Hermogenes are available in the 
following modern editions: Hermogenis op.era, ed. Hugo 
Rabe in Rhetores Graeci (Vol. VI; Teubner, 1913); Rhetores 

. Graeci, ed. Leonard Spengle (Vol. H: Teubner, 1854),- 1-18 
and 131-456:; Rhetores Graeci, ed. Christian Walz (Vol. I 
Gotta, 1832) 1-54, and (Vol. IH; Gotta, 1834), 1-445. 

Some indication of the acceptance of Hermogenes in the 
Renaissance is seen in the fact that, by the end of the 1530's, 
the-*Gambridge Statutes required the lecturer on rhetoric to 
teach Quinlilian, Hermogertes, or some of the rhetorical 
works of Cicero. In 1549, the Cambridge professor of dialec- 
tics and rhetoric was to use the Elenchi of Aristotle, the 
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Topica of Cicero, and the works of Quintilian and Heraip- 
genes. Among the rhetoricians recommended by the 1555 
Oxford Statutes were Aristode, Cicero, Hermogenes, and 
Quintilian. 

If we accept Hermogenes' rhetoric for what it is, a school 
textbook written in the heyday of the Second Sophistic pre- 
occupation with ornamentation and \iituosity, the emphasis 
on verbal* machinery and mechanical classifications is readily 
understood. Whatever its flaws, the rhetoric of Hermogenes 
remains the first fairly well-balanced treatment of all the 
* constituents of rhetoric in a ^'complete textbook" which saw 
considerable service in the schools o/ his own day and in 
those of later centuries. * RN 

HIERIUS of S)ria. Of unknown times, but antecedent to 
Augustine who dedicated his De Pulchro et Apto to him. 
Augustine, our only source, did not know him but was im- 
pressed both with speeches he read of Hierius and the good 
reports of his teaching. He was a learned and effective Latija 
speaker, although Greek was his native tongue. RWs 

HIMERIUS. The son of Ameinias, he was born in Bithynia ^ 
ca. 315. He studied, in Athens under Prohaeresius whom he 
rivalled, and later taught there for fifteen years until Julian 
ascended the throne. He- left Athens in 362 seeking the 
patronage of Julian then in AntiocK- Enroute he delivered 
some of his eriibellished speeches. When Prohaeresius died in 
368 he returned to Athens to teach; the city later elevated 
^ him'to the coveted chair of rhetoric, paying his salary. He 
' held the position with honor for years until his (leath (from 
epilepsy?) sometime before 395. He trained a number of 4th- 
century notables among whom were Gregory Nazianzus and 
Basil the Great- Thirty-four of his seventy-five orations have 
survived, twenty-three complete. A number of these orations 
indicate, the nature of 4th-century rhetorical training. His 
style was highly Asianic. With Priscus he represents the last 
days of the Athenian school of sophistry. to 

HIPPIAS of Elis. A contemporary of. Socrates, he was one of 
the sophists, or professors, who in the latter half of the 5th 
century B.C. toured Greece delivering lectures and teaching 
men how to advance themselves by the use of oratory. Like 
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Other sophists, Hippjas collected handsome fees for these 
performances. He was the first_among the Greeks to embody 
the ideal of universal learning and wisdom, and his own 
scholarly-intellectual activity embraced such varied fields as 
ethics, physics, astronomy, mythology, histor>', syllable studies, 
meaning of words, orthography, and mnemonics. The inter- 
est of this self-claimed polymath in mnemonics led him prob- 
ably to devise a system by which speakers could be helped in 
memorizing and organizing their speeches. His own memory 
was said to have been phenomenal. As did other sophists like 
Gorgias, Hippias, on request, spoke before panhellenic gath- 
erings on any of the subjects that he had prepared, and then 
invited his audience to interrogate him on whatever points 
they desired. His style wms lucid and organized, eschewing 
poetical terms and flatulent ornamentation. Cicero (de Orat. 
HI. 127) and Quintilian (XII.xi.21) report that Hippias.^a 
strong believer in self-sufficiency, made his own clothes, and 
Plato, from w^hose dialogues we derive much informatioh 
about Hippias, represents him as being a rather vain and ar- 
rogant man. EBH 

HISPO, CORNELIUS. A witty Ist-century (a.d.) declaimer 
and probably a teacher of rhetoric, a sample of whose speak- 
ing Seneca represents with an excerpt (Controv. xiii). 

RWS 

HORTENSIUS, HbRTALUS QUINTUS. An older con- 
temporary of Cicero, he was born in 114 B.C. Until eclipsed 
by the rise of his younger n^al for eminence in the Forum, 
he was the greatest oratorio/his period. A fairly clear picture 
of his oratorical achi^rt^ent emerges from the pages of 
Cicero's Brutus. At the age of nineteen Hortensius acquitted 
himself brilliantly when delivering a speech in the Forum in 
the presence of the consuls. His forensic career, dating from 
this event, owed its success to ^.onsummate talent and ambi- 
tious exercise; in later years the power of his oratory declined 
because, as Cicero says (Brutus 320), he failed to practice with 
the same strict severity that he had in his youth. Cicero 
further attributes {Bru(us 325f.) his falling off to the fact 
that his style ums Asiatic (for a brief characterization of Asian- 
ism, see entry under Hegcsias of Magnesia), and though an 
Asiatic .style might suit a youthful speaker, for Hortensius to 
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emplo) it as an old man was a serious crrot; for it lacked the 
dignity and solemnity that should mark old age. Hortensius 
was gifted with a sweetly melodious (canora et snavis) voice 
that was at the same time polished (erudita) and w^orthy of 
either a Greek or a Roman audience {Rdrn^nis Graecisqne 
auribus digna). His niemor), so important for an orator, was 
prodigious; it was said that he could rejDcat verbatim not only 
his own speeches, but als© those lof Jiis opponents. His ora- 
tions, spoken with energetic excitement, were noted for orna- 

' mental elegan^, judicious arrangement ancf verbal richness. 
While delivering a speech Hoitcnsius gesticutated expressive- 
ly with his hands; in fact. Cicero felt {Brutus 303). that the 
bodily motions accompanying Hortensius* words were ex- 
cessive for an orator/and Gellius (I.v.2) reports that ' he 
was censured as if he were an actor. He acquired a reputation 
in particular for the studied care which he expended on his 

*• partit'iones (the partitio is that section of an oration in which 
the speaker specifies the points at issue in the case and those 
agreed upon by both sides, and programmatically informs 
the court of what he will say. in the rest of the speech). Among 
the many speeches of Hortlensi'us ^vas the case for the defense 
in the celebrated trial of Verres, in which Cicero successfully 
represented^ the prosecution. Hortensius also published a 
work 'Commonplaces.' He died in 50 B.C. . ^ ebh 

HYPERIDES. Born in 390 b.c, Hyperides lived in the great 
age of Athenian oratory and was later included in the cai^on 
of the Ten Attic Pt-ators. As a logographer he wrote speeches 
for clients. He was also actively involved in the politics of the 
period, being of a staunchly anti-Macedonian persuasion. In 
an age in which bribe^ry of politicians w^as not uncommon he 
apparently avoided incurring such a charge; his private life, 
however, w^as said to have been not beyond r(;proach, for he 
enjo)cM the favors of numerous courtesans (of whom he 
defended some in legal proceedings) and was in general de- 
\oted to a pursuit of the available pleasures (cf. Ouintilian 
XI I. x."^?*' pins ind^'htt volnptatt). He was on good terms 
with his more famous contemporary Demosthenes almost all 
of his life; fot only a brief period in old age did the two fall 
out with each other, but were reconciled before being exe- 
cuted in 322 B.€. because of their strong opposition to the 
cause of Macedonia. Hyperides was very gifted as a speaker. 
His style was, like that of Lysi^is. to become a paragon of the 
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best Attic. In particylar the Rhodiaa school pf rhetoric, in its^ 
rejection of the .bombast of the Asiatic style, favored his 
speeches.^s models for students to intitate. Especially chafac- 
/ teristic df his style was great, simplicity^ (Longinus 34.2), 
^ naturalness (Cicero Brutus 36), charm* (Quintilian X.iJ7, 
Longinus 34.2), sharpness (Cicero de Oral. III.28, Quintiliim 
X.i.77) and refined polish (Cicero de Oral. 1.58). In an'tiquit^ 
seveiity-seven speeches were assigned to his autlVorship,^bui>^ 
little remains today; only one oration ('In Def^e of 
. Euxenippus.*) is fully extent, and sizable fragments sdr\ive of 
five others, among them' the' epideictic 'Funeral Oration' 
(delivered 322 B.C.). - - ebh 

• ^ - 

. IATROCLES (PATROCLES). Of unknown date, though 
later than Hetmagoras to whom latrocles was probably* in- 
• 'debted for his tripartite division Qi[ status: conjectural, de- 
finitive, and qualitative. He defined rhetoric, in language 
* reminiscent of Aristode: the power to discover w4iat is per- 
suasive in speech (Quintiliah, II.xv.16). •* « ' RWS 

ISi^US. One of the ^eh canonical Attic ^orators, Isaeus was 
born perhaps, a decade or moire before 400 B.C., He was a 
pupil of Isocrates and later counted Demosthenes, tfie greatest 
of the Greek orators, among his own pupils. Of the sixty-four 
speeches ascribed to him by antiquity,, twelve are today extant, 

, .in addition to some fragments; of the twelve, eleven orations 

deal with cases of inheritance. The problems which confront- 

* ed Isaeus as a logographer, or professional speech writer, w^re 
of a highly technical nature, insofar as the intricacies of Athen- ^ 
ian testamentary law w^ere not likely to be familiar to the 

• average litigant. Isaeus thus offered his clients not only the 
benefits of his rhetorical training for composing a piece of 
oratorical persuasion, but' also his highly specialized legal 
knowledge. He had a reputation for a certain craftiness and 

^ .subtlety; the glib logic, not to mention his reliance, on prob- 
ability when necessary, of some,^of hJs arguments would seem 
to account for this judgment. Moralistic considerations were 
apparently not of prime concern to him,, but rather the ob- 
jective of effecting persuasion in an audience. In addition to 
being a successful practitioner of oratory, he also taught 
rhetoric and left behind some technai (manuals), among 
which was a ivoj:k on figures. The essentially unpcriodic style 
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of Isaeus' compositions does not reflect- the studied lucidity 
or gracefulness of his older contemporary L>sias. He died 
some time after 350 B.C. • • ebh 

ISIDORUS o^Pergamum. A Ist-century (B.C.) rhetorician 
about whom little is known. He antedates (or at least is 
contemporaneous with) Athenodorus the Stoic, who ex- 
punged certain passages from Isidorus' works, the passages 
were later restored to their rightful places. ' Rws 

ISOCRATES. Isocrates was born in Athens in 436 b.c. to 
a father whose wealth saw to the son's education. Among the 
teachers of Isocrates were such leading sophists as Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Gorgias. In consequence of the Peloponnesian 
War Isocrates' father lost his wealth, and the son was thus 
forced to make a living for himself. This he did, by becoming 
a professional speech witer (logographer) for clients in the 
law^ courts (Cicero Bnitxis 48), but by the end of the first 
decade of the 4th century B.C. he had abandoned that pursuit 
in favor of opening a school. From the school of this "father 
of eloquence" (Cicero de Orat. 11.10) the ranking orators of 
the century, as Cicero says {de Orat. 11.94), "came forth. like 
the true chieftains from the Trojan horse." The home of 
Isocrates became for Greece a "school and workshop of elo- 
quence" (Cicero Brutus 32), and his ability as a teacher is 

^amply attested by both Cicero (de Orat. III. 36, 59, Oratoi^ 
40) and Quintilian (Il.viii.l 1). Isocrates taught rhetoric, but 
it w^as rather a morally aware rhetoric placed in the service 
of the individual's general culture and learning (philosophia) 
than that variety of the earliest sophists which had emphasized 
political expediency. Exercise in composition was the 
pedagogical technique in fashion at the school, for Isoerates 
believed thkt by direction and guidance the talented student 
could be made to develop his native ability to the utmost 
(Cicero de Or^^' III. 35f., Brutus 204, Quintilian Il.viii.l 1). 
Cicero claims (de Or^^. IN. 173) that he was the chief teacher 
of metrical, or rhythmical, prose; his instruction in that as- 
pect of style bespeaks the influence of Gorgias on Isocrates, 
hs does his isocoliq and\ antithetical style, Aristotle (Rhet. 

'III.ix.7), who in general quotes liberally from Isocrates in 
. denionstrafing points, gives as his example of a certain type of 
periodic style a passage from Isocrates; Dionysius of Hali- 
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carnassus {de Dem. 3ff.) considers Isocrates a representative 
of the 'middle* st)lc; and Longinus (3S'.2) corrccdy (cf. Isoc. 
Paneg. 8) makes the point that Isocrates endca\orcd to say 
e\er) thing in an aniplificator> fashion (auxetikos). Cicero 
(de Orat. III. 28) and Quintilian •(X.i.l08) mention the 
pleasant charm {snavitas, iucnnditas) of his style. At X.i.79 
Quintilian reports: 'Tolished in e\er) kind of style, orna- 
mental, and more suited for the contests of the wresding 
school , thdn for those of the battle field, he sought out all 
stylistic graces . . ^ , he had facility in 'invention,' he showed 
concern for what was morally fine, and in actual composition 
he was so fastidious that his extreme care was charged against 
him.'' The stylistic influence of Isocrates •on Latin prose is 
best seen in the works of- Cicoro. 

Isocrates' forte was the epicleictic oration,' for after his 
earlier contact with judicial oratory (for which he was by 
nature unsuited), he devoted himself to that genre— and 
Aristotle apparently saw much to recommend Isocrates* com- 
mand of it (cf. Rhet. III.xiv.lf.,xvii.l 1). Isocrates, great and 
accomplisl^ed writer though he was, did not actively involve 
himself as an orator in the world of affairs, but "avoided the 
li^nelight of the forum** (Cicero Brutus 32) and ''had pre- 
pared himself for the lecture hall rather than the court*' 
(Quintilian' X.i,79). Longinus (4.2) ridicules Isocrates for 
reportedly'having spenf ten years (cf. Quintilian X.iv.4) in 
the careful siting and fastidious- revision of his Papegyricus; 
it was a luxur)- no practicing orator could have afforded! 
Aside from an *ars' (majiual) which circulated in antiquity 
under the n^me of Isocrates and whose authenticity was 
seriously questioned (Cicero de Inv. II. ii. 7, Quintilian 
H.XV.4), we know of no exclusively theoretical work by Isoc- 
rates; his \arious thoughts on the theory of oratory, and on 
education in general, do, however, come to jjight in a great 
number of passages scattered throughout his speeches. Of ^ 
some sixty compositions, rightly or wrongly ascribed to Isoc- 
rates* in ant:iquity, twenty-one speeches are extant,^and of 
these six^re' forensic, the rest essentially political, educational , 
and/or ^ideictic, we also possess nine letters wTitten by him. 
Isocrates died, as did the last hope of the true political 
autonomy for Greece that he had championed, in 338 B.C. 
. i(A good summar)' of Isocratgs* important politiical position of 
nationalistic panhcllenism, as well as his relationship to Plato 
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aiid the Academy, which represented a differing theory of 
education, will be found in George Kennedy's The Art of 
Persuasion in Greece [1963], pages 174£). • ebh 

■JULIAN US. Of uncertain date but prior to Emperor 
Hadriap^He authored a detailed alphabetical lexicon of the 
Ten AUic Orators. ^^^s 



JULIANUS of Caesarea. Lived ca. 275-ca. 340 a.d. Little is 
known of his early Jife but he began teaching in Athens by 
3S0 where he had earlier founded a sch^ool of rhetoric to 
which young men streamed from throughout the Roman 
world. He seems to have been an able teacher, for among 
those who sat ^t his feet were^ Prphaeresius, Hephaestion, 
Epiphanius of Syria, and Diophantus of Arabia. In Julianus' 
house, graced with portraits of fiis favorite pupils, his students, 
later esteemed wherever they traveled, read aloud in an audi- 
torium of polished marble. 

^ His. importance is partly indicated by the rivalry which 
marked his life. There was great jealously between the stu- 
dents of the Cappadocian and those of Apsines of Lace- 
daemon, but even more between 'Town and Gown,'' for 
Julian dared not venture out to declaim; hence his efforts 
were unconcerned with swaying people, rather with winning 
fame and applause. We know further of his importance in 
Athens, for Eunapius, our source for him,.<:alls him a tyrant 
there. .At his death, a nuni'ber of teachers stepped into the 
position he had held: Prohaeresius, Hephaestion, Epiphanius, 
and Diophantus. " '^^^ 

JULIUS SEVERIANUS, A. A 2nd-century (a.d.) rhetorical 
theorist who flourished under Hadrian, he wrote a summary 
treatise on the precepts of rhetoric as applicable to la^vyers, 
in which he recognized three kinds of status (conjectural, 
definitive, and qualitative) and also discussed the canonical 
duties of the orator and the parts of an oration. RWS 

JULIUS GENITOR. Late Ist-and early 2nd-century (a.d,) 
rhetorical <:eacher in Rome and friend of Pliny (the Younger). 
Though known as a strict disciplinarian and man of moral 
austerity both in and out of the classroom, he was a con- 
scientious teacher, taking to heart his students' education. 

^, . RWS 
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JULIUS FRONTINUS. One of the Srd-century (a.d.) 
rhetorical teachers of Alexander Severus. RWS 

JULIUS GRAXIANUS. A little known early " Srd-century 
{a.d.) Roman teacher of rhetoric who^e ability is attested by 
the fact that he taught the prince Alexander Severus, and that 
his written dt;claiuations were read in the classroom down to 
the time of Aelius Lampridius (4th century). None of his 
works has come down to us. RWS • 

JULIUS POILUX. A 2nd-century (a.d.) contemporary of 
Athcndorus. His father, a competent critic and grammarian, 
taught- him at home before Julius studied in Athens under 
Adrian. Here.Jie opened a private school where he taught 
both rhetoric and graq^niar, and later (ca. 178) accepted Em- 
peror Commod.us' appointment to the Athenian chair of 
rhetoric. The nomination, so. Philostratus tells us, was due 
not to Julius' skill so much as to the beauty of his voice. 
He taught and strorlgly influenced,^Antipater and, w^hile 
gifted in nature, seems to have possessed only average speak- 
ing ability. His declamations and speeches have "not come 
down to us, but his Thesaurus, edited^ and abridged since 
medieval tinges, contains in len books an index* of Greek 
words, synonyms, and especially technical rhetorical terms. 

. - RWS^ 

. ' .... / - V ' 

JULIUS RUFINIANUS. An unoriginal writer of an un-, 
known time. His Figures of Thought and Style sought to dj) 
two things; first, to carry forward an earlier work by Aquila 
Romanus of the same title; and second,, drawing heavily (yom 
"^Vergirs Aeneid (and thus the examples are. npt strictly rhe- 
torical, but rather poetic],jt sought t6 name those figures used 
by"others. Among those of ihought he includes the introduc- 
tion, censure, and personification. Among figures of style he 
mentions prolepsis, epanalepsis, diaeresis, metathesis, to name 
four. ^ . • RWS 

JULIUS GABINIANUS, SEX. A declaimer who flourished 
in the Flavian dynasty (69-96 a.d.), was a native of Gaul and 
taught rhetoric there. Mcssala in Tacitus' Dialogue on Ora- 
tory sp^:aks highly of this man w^hose great eloquence was 
•considered exemplary for students. RWS • 
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JULIUS i:4TIANU6. A 4th-ccntui7 (a.d.) writer on^ rhet-* 
ofic who also served as a later source for C. Julius Victor; 
father of th^^ , rhetorician Titianus who. taught the >ounger 
Maximinus. His Themald provided his students subjects Tor 
declamations. Jeromc^'callcd him an eloquent^man. 

RWS 

JUN-IUS OTHO. a IsKentury (b.c-.a.d.) teacher of rhet- 
oric, pleader, senator, and later praetor (in 22 a.d.). His 
origin and earl^ life are ^ obscure as the names of his later 
pupils. As a teaeher in Rome he seems to have made a Spe- 
ciality of coloies, writing four boqks on diem. .He appears to 
ha\e advanced steadil) m the e>es o£ tlie world after establif^h- 
ing himself as a rhetorician, until, through the influence of 
L. Aelius Seianus, he was made praetor. • RWs 

LACTAX'TIUS FIRMIANUS. Lived ca. 260-330 a.d. Was 
the *;ChYistian Cicero" wh'om Diocletian caUed (ca. 301) to 
teach rhetoric in the eastern capital, Kicomedia. He studied 
rhetoric ,und?r Arnobius in Sicca (Africa), but taught most of 
his life in Nicomedia. In later years he journeyed to Gaul 
where, he instructed Prince Crisptis. Cafistantine's son. In 
Nicomalia, with its predominantly Greek population, he, a 
Latin rhetorician, fared poorly. But rather than redirect his 
talents into politics or other fields, he completely abandoned 
his profession. About this time he became a Christian, which 
step may have further helped to impoxeri^h him, for Jerome 
says he lacked students. He thereupon devoted himself to 
writing, mostly on the Christian religion. His Divine Insti- 
tutes, while not primarily written for speakers, deals exten- 
.sively with nivenlio (philosophy is u'hat every Christian 
should know), elocutio (while it is not nearly so important 
as content,. elegant and distinct style can niake truth mote 
forceful), and prommtiatio (eloquence seeks to display itself 
to please in e\il things; or again, speakers of moderate ability 
in delivei7 have overcome, because of their superior content, 
orators of great ability). Thus, his treatment of the canons 
of rhetoric is largely limited to inventio. His only strictly ^ 
rhetorical work was a naive bit on the voice {De Voce), 
which is concerned entirely with the production of vocal 
sounds. He avers 4hat he never engaged in public speaking, 
but by this he means oratory of display, for in fact he was a 
powerful speaker. , 
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LATRO, M. PORCIUS. A Ist-century" (bx.)' rhetorician 
who was the first Latin teacher of rhetoric to achieve a name 
for himself. Born in Corduba, the birthplace of the two 
Senecas, he went with the Elder to Rome in 42 b.c to study 
rhetoric with Marullus, spending most of his life there. A 
brilliant student, he later opened his own school in Rome to 
which )Oung men came, deserting other rhetoricians in order 
to hear him. While he was a powerful declaimer with a strong 
voice— he once declaimed on a single topic for three da}s— 
he seems to have had only moderate success as a teacher. In 
his school he declaimed, but seldom would allow his students 
to do so, asserting that he was, not a professor who taugh-t, but 
one to be imitated. He did not excel as a popular speaker 
beyond the walls of his school, but was so admired by those 
who came to hear that they were largely non^critical of his 
classroom work. It is saic^rhat once he was asked to' speak in 
Spain in the forum on behalf of a relative, but became so ill 
at ease in the open that he asked the judge to remove the case 
to within the four walls of the basilica. He possessed an 
astonishing memory^ and worked so hard that his industry 
finally w^eakened him physically. Seneca includes frequent 
excerpts of his speaking. He committed suicide in 3 or 4 
B.'c. I RWS 

LESBOCLES of Mytilene. A Ist-century (b.c.-a.d.) orator 
and teacher oEihetoric in his own school, he was hailed by 
Seneca the Elder as famous and a man of genius in his heyday. 
His career was stunted because of failure to recover emotion- 
ally frfim the death of his son. He finally closed his school 
completely. He and others rivalled Porcius Latro. . RWs 

LESBONAX of Mytilene. Lived 2nd century a.d. A rhetori- 
cian of the Second Sophistic period, who wrotxt political 
declamations in the manner of Isocrates. Three of the dis- 
courses, written in Attic style, have survived. ^ RWs 

LIBANIUS'of Antioch. Lived 314-ca. 395 a.d. Having little 
education other than what he himself had acquired, he went 
to Athens in 336. There he formally enrolled as a pupil of 
Diophantus of Arabia but being not too pleased with his 
teacher he continued his efforts at self education. Upon leav- 
ing Athens he taught for about ten years at Constantinople. 
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From there he was driven to Nicaea, then Nfcomedia, and 
finally recalled to Constantinople. He left the imperial city 
in 354 on the plea of ill health, and returning to his native 
city foF the next forty years conducted a school of rhetoric, 
a school which became the most famous and frequented of 
its day. Libanius may ha\e li\ed as late as 395, but the date of 
his death is uncertain. 

A sizable collection of Libanius* works remains, consisting 
of sixty-five orations^ some sixteen hundred letters, declama- 
tions, and. preliminary exercises. These provide a consider- 
able insight into the rhetorical training of the times. Libanius 
admired Aristeides, the imitator of Demosthenes, and there- 
fore his style was somewhat more Attic than that of his con- 
temporaries. Through the years he trained above two hun- 
dred known students. Among these may have, been the well- 
known churchmen, Chrysostom, Evangrius, Theodore, Max- 
imus, and BaMi the Great, though in some cases the evidence 
is uncertain. to 

LICYMNIUS of Chios. Greek dithyrambic poet and rhetori- 
cian of the 5th4th century B.C., teacher of Polus of Agrigen- 
tum*. He appears to have been interested chiefly in the study 
of language, and to have taught definitions of verbal cate- 
gories as an aid to elegant diction. ' PD^ 

LDLLL\NUS of Ephesus. A mid-2nd century (a.d.) popu- 
lizer in Athens of the Second Sophistic. A native of Ephesus, 
hfe studied under the Assyrian Isaeus before emigrating to 
Athens where he served both as the first occjipant of the im- 
portant chair of rhetoric and as an army general. As a teacher,^ 
he d(^claimed in classes for his students, demanding and 
getting big fees for his systematic instruction. Among his 
pupils ^vere Theodotus and Philagrus of Cilicia. His im-- 
promptu speaking was rich in proofs and style. In com- , 
memoration of his work in Athens two statues were erected 
in his honor. While his rhetorical works have perished, frag- 
ments suggest he wrote on stasis, an Art of Rhetoric, on style, 
and on the introduction and narration of the speech. The , 
latter was probably originally part of his Art. RWS 

LONGINUS, CASSIUS. Lived ca. 213-273 a.d. A famous 
philologian and philosopher. He received instruction in 
philosophy mainly at the Neo-Platonic school of A'mmpnius 
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Saccas. He was^lso an^enlhusiastic pupil and friend of the 
pagan .\lexandrian scholar Origenes. After the completion 
of his studies and travels he taught philosophy~ifi-^thens 
wher^ Porph)rion was one of his pupils. Later he jobtained 
a position as teacher in Greek language and liteialure and 
as adviser of Zenobia in }^aliii)rA. He persuaded the queen to 
declare her independence from Rome and is thought to have 
written a haug hty letter to the emperor Aurelian. These 
actions brought about his death. 

^Ai though Longinus wrote philosophicaL treatises, his ex- 
ceptional talents lay in the realm between rhetoric and 
philosophy— literary aesthetics. Several non-cxtant works at- 
tributed to him were concerned with the Homeric poems. 
He also compiled lexica and epitomes, and wrote commen- 
tar ics. Th e most significant work was the Philological Lec- 
tures, which encompassed at least tw^enty-one books and from 
which Long inus r e ce ived the title'Thilologian." The extant 
works of Longinus are a portion of a commentary to He- 
phaestion, a letter preserved in Porphyrion's Life of Plotiniis, 
and fragments of an Art of Rhetoric. It is doubtful that 
Longinus wrote the. treatise On Great Writing. 

^ EBH— GOR 

« 

*XOiNGL\CS." An unknown author of the treatise com- 
monly called On the Sublime but better rendered On Great 

'^Writing. The date of composition is disputed, although much 
of the 'evidence, scanty as it is, points to the ist century 
k.D. dedicated to a young Roinan,"Tcrcntianas Postuniius, 

^ it was inspired by a tract of Caecilius of Calacte on the same 
sySjeqt. *'Longinus" asserts that great writing is achieved 
fiirough five different means, tw^o of which, vigorous mental 

^'conception and inspired emotion, are innate; the other three, 
proper use of figures of speech, noble diction, and careful 
arrangement of wwds, can be learned. The centiai theme 
is interrupted by tliree digressions-yOue on Homer with a 
comparison of the lHad and t he Odyss vy; the- second, a 
comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero; and the third, a 
discussion as to which is preferable', impeccable mediocrity 
or faulty genius. The .last chapter seeks to explain the de- 
cline of eloquence; moral' decadence, rather than loss of 
individual freedom, is the chief cause. Althaugh it is esti- 
mated that only vm ^hirds of On Great Writing have sur- 
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vived (there are some rather large lacunae in the text), 
the work must be considered one of the finest examples of 
. literary- criticism for antiquity. It exhibits, together with great 
learning, remarkable insight and originality. gor 

LUCIAN. Lived ca. 125-192 a.d. Satirist and author of 
Dialogues of the Dead, he lectured on rhetoric in Greece and 
Italy, but it was in Gaul that he received the widest acclaim. 
About 165 he abandoned rjictoric, feeling it too artificial and 
pretentious, jwid found philosophy more to his liking--a step 
he took at the urging of Nigrinius, the philosopher. It was 
because of his success as^ a rhetorician that he was able to 
assume the contemplative and leisurely life of a philosopher 
in Athens and become an anti-rhetorician. Although he makes 
mjjny admiring references to Herodes the Athenian, there is 
no evidence that Lucian ever studied under him. His Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, written in satiric Attic style, was surely 
composed during the reign of Commodus (180-192) and after 
the author had abandoned the field of -speech. Treating the 
three canons, inventio, dispositio, and elociitio, he emphasizes 
the importance of subject matter for the yoimg man aspiring 
to be an orator. "How does one become an oi^ator?" he asks. 
It is simple. The first requirements are presumption and im- 
pudence; there is no place for decency and modesty: they 
mav even detract. Further, get a healthy set of lungs and: 
much confidence. ^Vear fine clothes, have an entourage of 
servants following you, and always carry a book in your 
hands. In a day or two one can be the complete orator (#6)! 
Forget about reading the ancients (Demosthenes, Isocrates, 
or Plato): read only the moderns. And never write down what 
vou want to say; extemporaneous ("impromptu) speaking^ 
can excuse vour faults (^1:20). In private Hfe, gambling,* • 
adultery, and homosexuality can all be^ours— or at least you 
can boast as though they are. Act effeminate. If one behaves 
thus, he will in sho^ order be the orator (#24). Rws 

LUCIOLUS. A 4th-century (a.d.) tutor (of rhetoric) and 
later colleague of Ausonius, he was skillful aud eloquent in 
speech, courteous to others, and gentle in nature. _ rws 

LYCON. During his lengthy tenureship (270-226 B.C.) as 
head of the Academy L>con managed to allow a period of 
intellectual sterility to set in, and as, apparently, a dedicated 
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voluptuar) he encouraged an atmosphere of luxuriousness to 
pre\ail in it. His place in the history of rhetoric is of minimal 
importance. In a Latin translation by Rutilius Lupus we 
do have a rather substantial extract from a work of his which 
seems to ha\e been akin in spirit and tone to the 'Characters' 
of Theophrastus. Lycon was known for the elaborately Asi- 
atic affinities of his style, -and according to Cicero (de Fin. 
V.13) he was "rich in composition, but rather insipid in 
subject matter/' ^ . ebh 

LYSIAS. Lived 445-ca. 362 b.c Although Lysias,.born of a 
wealthy Syracusan father, never officially became an Athenian 
citizen, he was to become in later ages a model of a type of 
Athenian, or Attic, oratorical style (cL Cicero Brutus 285). 
During the years (429413) that he lived at Thurii in South- 
ern Italy he may well have received rhetorical training from 
the Sicilian Tisias. Lysias' political stand was violently anti- 
oligarchic, and during the reign of the Thirty Tyrants at 
A.thens in 404 B.C. he was almost killed by their agents. His 
brother Polemarchus, less fortunate than-Lysias, was executed; 
this incident was 'the basis for Lysias' most celebrated speech. 
Against Eratosthenes, in which he attacks Eratosthenes and 
the Thirty, demanding death of the former for his part in 
bringing about the death of Polemarchus. This speech, like 
many of his others, is a showcase of the argument from prob- 
ability: rapid reading of the speech induces conviction of the 
heinous guilt of Eratosthenes, but under careful analysis 
(such as was not allowed the original auditors) its proof 
structure crumbles. But Against Eratosthenes, delivered in 
403 B.C., gained Lysias great repute, and he henceforth de- 
voted himself to a successful career as logographer. The style 
of Lysias, showing no small debt to Gorgias, was nevertheless 
famous in antiquity for its unadorned simplicity and elegance 
(Cicero Brutus 35, de Orat. IIL28, Quintilian X.i,78); both 
Romans considered him a virtually perfect orator, whose 
style was, according to the latter, more like a pure spring 
than a full river. The anonymous (Longinus) writer *0n the 
Sublime' ranks him with Isocrates and Demosthenes among 
the three greatest representatives of Greek oratory; thoiigh 
Cicero recommends his grace (Brutus 64: cf. Quintilian 
XII.X.24),, he yet notes that there was no lack of. muscular 
power (lacerti) in his prose. Dionysius of Halicarnassus says 
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{de Dem. 2) that Lysias is a representative of the plain style, 
and Quintilian (IX.iv.l7) calls its texture simple and finely 
honed (rasnin). Tradition reports that Lysias had offered 
to Socrates a speech which he ^had written in his defense, 
but that Socrates refused to use it. As renowned as his style 
was Lysias* ability in *ethopoiia/ or suiting the speech to the 
character of the client who would deliver it, so that it would 
seem to have been spoken spontaneously and thus gain a meas- 
ure of good will from the audience. The finest example of 
such ethopoiia' is undoubtedly the amusing and speciously ar- 
gued case of the* accused w^lfare-chiseler, For the Cripple. 
The orations of Lysias are in general delightful to read, both 
for the purity and graciousness of the Greek and vignette- 
like sketches of contemporary Athenian life and characters. 
Lysias also acquired a reputation for his exemplary narra- 
tiones (the narratio is that part of the speech in which are 
outlined the antecedents leading up to the case at hand). 
Antiquity recorded four hundred twenty-five speeches in 
Lysias* name, a little more than half of which w^ere of doubt- 
ful authenticity. Our modern Oxford Text of the Lysianic 
corpus contains thirty-five orations, a fair number of w^hich 
are considered spurious. ebh 

MALCHION. A S'rd-century (a.d.) Christian head, of a 
Greek school of rhetoric in Antioch during the reigns of 
Chudius and Aurelian, It is not clear whether the school 
was Christian in which classical literature was taught, or 
pagan in which Malchion taught after he became a Christian. 
About 272 he engaged in a religious debate wjth Paul of 
Samo^ata, bishop in Antioch, in which Paul was denouncecl 
for heresy. Fragments of the debate, taken down by short- 
hand writers, were extant in- the time of Jerome and Eusebius. 
Jerome says Malchion most successfully taught rhetoric in 
Antioch. Rws 

MARCELLINUS. A virtually unknown scholiast on Her* 
mogenes (Walz, IV, 39-846), probably dating from the 
5th-6th century a.d. While he can hardly have come from 
Syria, it ij uncertain whether he is identical with the biog- 
rapher of Thucydides. His sources are debated, some writers 
liolding that tfeie sophist Athanasius of Alexandria was chief 
of. those from whom he borrowed. rws 
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MARCOMANNUS. This earliest known ^N'riter of Latm 
with a German name lived sometime between 15,0 and 350 
A.D.; it is not known where or precisely when. He wrote a 
commcntar)^ on Cicero's De Inventione, which was uaed 
, directly by.Marius Victoiinus, Sulpicius Victor, and Julius 
Victor and indirectly through some intermediate source by 
Fortunatianus. He is mentioned or ciqed by these authors 
as though a well-known figure and presumably enjoyed 
some reputation in 4th-century Latin schools. 

His commentary was probably written in the form ob-" 
servable in Victorinus' commentary on the De Inventione, 
that is. exegetical comment on individual statements of 
Cicero w^as introduced or interspersed wMth more extended 
discussions of the topic in hand. The surviving references 
derive from the latter element. In them Marcomannus re- 
veals that he is following the doctrines associated in Gieek 
rhetoric with the names of Minucianus and Hermog^nes 
though his own Greek source seems to have held a middle 
' positTon between these two factions. Tlowever, Marcoman- 
nus' views on the differences between the translative issue 
\ (translatio) and the prescription (praescriptio) or process 
, ' y \ involving a ^emurrer on legal grounds and his list of argu- 
mentative tqpics for the latter case cannot be paralleled 
exactlv from other accounts and suggest that Marcoman- 
- nus may have taken an independent view of these subjects. 

The relics of his commentary can all be found in Halm's 
Rhetores Latini Minores (see the index). The only pur- 
portedly verbatip fragment is a close paraphrase of his 
views on the translative issue given by Sulpicius Victor 
(RLM pp. 338.31-341.30). Marcomannus relates the trans- 
lative issue to the demurrer because both are constructed 
from the same topics or modes of person, time, place, and 
manner. Their use in the translative issue is discussed and 
illustrated in the traditional way. The demurrer is then 
distinguished from the translative issue on the ground that , 
the latter concerns the past, what has been dope, the former 
looks to the future: ''should someone ask to enter a plea ^ 
who is not permitted to do so." (His distinction is peculiar. ' 
Tt is found in the Greek rhetoricians but used rather to dif- 
ferentiate two types of demurrer). The demurrer is then 
divided into eij^ht topics and illustrated with examples from 
the common stock of declamatory themes. No other author 
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^*xccpt Julius Victor gives a comparable list; this is probably 
one of the places where Julius, as the .title of his work im- 
plies, is drawing on Marcomannus. The other fragments in 
the rhetoricians indicat^e that Marcomannus added the 
Hermagorcaii c[ualification, ^'insofar as the condition of the 
facts and the persons permits," to (Sicero's definition of the 
orator's goal (De Inv. 1.6); and that he had an elaborate 
system for constructing comparisons (ratiochratio). 

In each of thfcse instances we see Marcomannus, as it 
were, improving upon Cicero by introducing into hfs com- 
mentary material either ignored by or unknown to Cicero 
which became of great interest. to the rhetoricians of the 
2nd century after Christ and later. Possibly it was this aspect 
of his work which appealed to the later Latin rhetoricians 
and sustained their interest in him. JJB 

MARIUS VICTORINUS, C. A 4th<entury (a.d.) African 
whq taught rhetoric at Rome under Constantius and with 
such success that his statue was\erected in the forum of 
Trajan (Rome). He was converted to Christianity late in 
life, and when Julian prohibited Christians from teaching 
literature (362), he closed his school rather than deny his 
faith. Augustine, who did not know him, speaks of Vic- 
torinus a^ learned in all the liberal arts an^ was encouraged 
to, take 'liis own stand after learning of his predecessor's 
public confession of Christianity in Rome. Among his many 
literary efforts w^re an annotated translation of Aristotle's 
Qategor'ies, an incomplete comrrientary on Cicero's Topics, 
and an Art of Grammar. . rws ' 

M4RTIANUS MINEUS FELIX CAPELLA. A 5th-6th 
century (a.d.) enc)clopaedist whose allegorical work on the 
marriage of Mercury and Philology in nine books tells us 
of the wedding at wiiich all the seven liberal arts are in 
attendance. Though poorly written and ill-arranged/it was 
popular for many cent\iries in medieval schools. While he 
recognizes all five canons, the emphasis in the treatment of 
rhetoric (Book V) is on inventio anfl dispositio, relcf^ating 
the others to subordinate^ positions. He (!) is Ciceronian in 
his ideas, but sCems to have draw^n heavily fiom Aquila 
Romanus: (2) discusses two types of debatable subjects: 
definite and indefinite questions; and (3) acknow^Icdges 
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three types oE speaking:^ judicial, deliberative, and demon- 
strative^ V\^ile-rhe.ipri£.tp_hijn is still the yueen of the arts, 
she has lost her loftx' appearance and great self-confidence. 
John Scotus and Remigius of Auxerre 'each composed a 
commentary on Martianus, " 

MARTIN US. A oth-century (a.d.) teacher of rhetoric in 
Constantinople. About his life we kno^v little cjfcept that 

- the emperor honored him, along with Maximus, with thp 
tide, "Count of the First Order" for his long years of service 
as a sophistic teacher. As the Theodosian Code of 425 

• required a . minimum of twenty years for such 
Martinus must have taught for an extended period ^f'^jj^' 

M.ARULLUS. A Ist-century (b.c.) teacher of rhetoric who 
numbered among his pupib Seneca the Elder and Porcius 
Latro. He probably came" from Corduba but later seems to 
have Caught in Rome. Senec^ is our chief source for him and 
includes excerpts of Marullus' urging Alexander not to 
sail the seas to conquer new lands, and the Lacedaemonians 
not to flee in the face'of ovenvhelming odds. ^ , RWS 

MAXIMUS. A 5th-century (a.d.) teacher of rhetoric in 
Constantinople. We, know little of him except' that, along 
with Martinus, a contemporary, he was honored by the 
emperor with the tide, "Count of th£ First Oi^er" for long 
service as a sophistic teacher. As the Theodosian Code of 
425 retfuired a minimum of twenty years for' such a favoj, 
he must have taught for an extended period of time. 




MpNANDER-6£ Laodicea (Lycia). A ^videly r^ 3rd- 
century (a.d.) intqrpreter of Demosthenes and cornTneii;^- ^ 

. tor on Herm6genes' Art of Rhetoric and Minucianus' 
Progymasmata. Ill his two-part work on epideictic discourses 

some "have denied his authorship of the second half-he 

examines various types of eulogy and their style, in addition 
to indicating something of thfe^eaWng habits of his day. 



RWS 



MfeNECLES. A 2nd-lst centupy ,(b,c.) talented and orig- 
inal rhetorician "from Alabanda,- He arid his brother 
Hiefocles, both important' rcpresenta'tives of Asiatic style, 
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taiight rhetoric in Rhodesj-O Molon, Apollonius >Ialacus, 
and Marc Antony, the la^t informally. The brothers en- 
joyed 5, wide reputation and had many imitators. Cicero 
thought thc> were fluent speakers, but cillicizcd them for a 
.lack of variety in style. R^v^s 

MENEDEMUS.'. An early Ist-centui'y (b.c.) rhetorician 
who came' to Rome and taught there (97-92) when L. 
Crassns was at the Height of his oratorical 3:^wer. Cicero, a 

" friend and our only source, sajs Menedcmus argued Jthat 
ability in rhetor?^ was possible onl) after pne had achieved 
a special knowledgp of politics. Mencdemus seems to have 

• been experienced in both politics and legal pleading. He 
quarreled with the then current method of teaching stu- 

" dents to ipe^, ^i^"ging rather that they should spend more- 
tinie reading the philosophers and less time on the rhetori- 
cal manual. Rws 

/ . . \ 

MENELAUS of Marathus (Phoenicia). He was a 2nd-cen- 
tury (bjC.) Greek teacber of rhetoric who, as an 'Asiatic' 
speaker; instructed the Gracchi. He is 'known only briefly 
from dt note ^ in Cicero. See Diophanes of Mytilene. 

RWS 

* / * . ^ * 

MEAuPPUS of Strat-onicea (Oaria). An eloquent Ist-cen- 
tury (b.c.) teacher of'Cicero in the province of Asia, 79-77. 
. Cfcero accompanied the "Carian". (so he was nicknamed), 
and others in travels to Asia, and thought ^Menippus th^ 
i^iost eloquent and Attic speaker in the Asia "of bis day. 

/ • t RWS 

/ ^ ^ 

/'mETRODORUS. a 2nd-century (b.c.) teacher of rhetoric 
I \v[\p hailed from Scepsis. Unlike, many others interested in 
) {philosophy,' he forsook it to teach rhetoric. His AsiaB sty^le^ 
/. and g(^neral ability brought him^much fame ^nd honor In 
later life, putting him in contact* with a we;i]'thy woman 
. whom he later married" He died on an embassy 'to Tigranes, 
king of Armenia. None of his written works has come down 
'to lis. ' ' • RWS ^ 

METROPHANES, a 3rd-ccntur>' (a.d.) sophist of T^Tiyrgia 
-who enjoyed high prestige, he wrote, according to Suidas; f 
' work on speech, models, and* a work on status^ in^additjon 
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to Other rhetorical, works. His authority and iixfluencc w(^re 
felt for centuries after his deadi, primarily because of the 
interest Sopater and Syrianus sho\s'ed in him. RWS 

METROPHANES. A little kno^s•n 4th-century (a.d.) 
wiitcr on^lietoric ^roni Ltbadcia (Boeotia) and' sun of the 
orator €ornelianus.- According to Suidas, he wrote Qu the 
character of Plato, declamations, and some paneg)rics. 

^ *^ RWS 

MINERVIlfS, ALETHIUS. Some accused Mineivius, a 
4th-century (a.d.^ teacher of rhetoric in Bordeaux, of start- 
ing toc^arly to tqach, before he had intellectually and rhe- 
torical^matured. In any event, his speaking gave grounds 
tor this judgment. Whethe^^he died early in life or near the 
height of his career is unknown, but Ausonius speaks of his 
death as too early. RWS 

MINUCIAN the Younger. FL 253-268 a.d. A'political ora- 
tor, theorist, and contemporary of the Roman emperor, 
G^llienus (he should not be confused with Minucian the 
Elder, rival of ^ ijermogenes and a 2nd-cejitury [a.d.] 
author), he was born in 230 a.d. in Athens, the soia of 
Nsicagoras, antiuthor of rhetorical treatises and a political 
orator. ^ ^ ^ 

The^ Aristotelian tradition in^ rhetoric considerably in- 
fluenced Minu*cian's rhetorical tlieor>\ Consequently, he 
^tood forK»a''substa.}>tiaL.rhetoric as Opposed* a,'' sophistic 
rheToric. SchcJlaTS definitely ' rficpgnizc Ori Epictieir^jnes as 
Minucian's.'^This treatise lacks bombast altd eiubellishjrient, 
a terse, direct, expository* style characteriz;es hi!^: de'finitions, 
rules ancPcoQclusJons. In this work. iWinuciari" treats ea'V^i 
of the artistic modes of , persuasion (e^hlcnl, .pathetic, logi- 
^cal), though concentrating ;]^pon th^ log4GJil modg. The 
''treatise^ is significant sinc^^i^t reveals ^that'^ab* this p^riO*d in 
* rhetorical history theorists ^idv as Minucian employ the 
term "epicheiremcg" In J^he AristOtdijqi sense of ''proofs." 
^Minuciarj divides epicheiremes into exrfVnpTbs and enthyme- 
matic fflrms or topics in the ^ame way that Aristotle divides 
proofsMnto these forms. The greater part of, this work con- 
sists larjjely in listing and developing thirty-five fQfmal 
topics wliich resemble' those in the second book of Aristotle's 
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Rhetoric. In developing each of dicse topics, Minucjanje: 
fers to forty passages from the \\orks of Aeschines, De- 
mosthenes, and Thucydides.' ' 

By equating proof with epicheiremes, Minucian seems 
to ha\e lost contact with the formal syllogistic base found 
in earlier rhetorical theory. However, his treatise indicates 
a practical emphasis on the need to pro\e a proposition or a 
premise. , ^ pam 

MNESIPHILUS. Fl. ca. early 5th century b.c. He was said 
to have been a tutor and instructor of the Athenian states- 
'man Tfiemistocles, whom he taught statesmanship"^ and the 
art of ruling. He was thought to be a precursor, or the first, 
of the sophists,' for he professed to be teaching a wisdom 
(sophia) derived from Solon. Although it consisted for 
Mnesiphilus mainly of practical political sagacity, forensic 
speeches and rules were later connected with it by others, 
the so-called 'sophists' (trf. Plutarch Them. 2). ebh 

MOLO of Rhodes. In the year 87 b.c. Molq.. also called" 
Apollonius, arrived in Rome on an embassy from his native 
Rhodes. During the several years that he remained at Rome 
his s{3eeches and lectures . were heard by a great many 
Romans, among. them the young Cicero. In 78 b.c. the lat- 
ter sought out Molo in Rhodes and entrusted himself to 
him, in Quintilian's words (XII.vi.7: nirsus formandiim-r^ac 
veliit recoquendiim)^ '\o be, ^s it w^re, smelted down and 
reforged." He found the instruction of Molo excellent, feed- 
ing that he had profited, greatly from the contact, Cicero 
in particular approved of his habit of making, students 
practice with real law cases, and not, as was often the case, 
with fictitious ones. Molo was, in Cicero's estimation, a fine 
writer and speaker, and Cicero studied \nt\\ him because, of 
his own general dissatisfaction /with the Asiatic rhetors 
{Brutus 316). For Molo,*as a Rhodian rhetor, was strongly 
opposed to the rampant turgidity and bombast of Asianism 
(see entry under Hegesias of Magnesia for a sketch of 
Asianism); on technical points tlie "^Rlrodians were more or 
less m agreement with the systenri of Hermagoras, but unlike 
him they also paid considerable attention to matters of lan- 
guage and style, of which the Attic mode was their highly 
recommended ideal. Molo, Cicero tells us {Brutus 316), 
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did his best ''to.curb us when we were exccssi\ely redundant 
and overflowing with a ccitain. abandoned oratorical free- 
dom that is born of \outhfulness. as well as to confine us as 
though we were rhcrs flowinj^ ofT bc\ond our banks." That 
Molo's stylistic desideratum of plain, concise, ^ and pruned 
language seriously impressed itself upon Cicero ma) perhaps 
at times be difficult to demonstrate, but one does feel that 
the advice \\ as 'taken to heart b\ another equally famous 
pupil of Molo. Julius' Gaesar. Molo himself composed nu- 
merous speeches and theoretical works. He is known also as 
Apollonius Molon, q.v. ' ebh 



NAUSIPH.-\NES of Teos. A Greek philosopher of the late . 
4th-centur)' b.c. A follower of Democritus, but also greatly 
influenced by the Sophists, he held that rhetoric employs 
the empirical method of the natural sciences and defended 
it as a proper pursuit for the wise man. ' pdl 

NEOCLES. A Greek rhetor of the 1st or 2nd century a.d. 
(exact dates unknown). Virtually the only source for his 
teachings is a 2nd-centur)^ cojmpilation of precepts and 
definitions applicable' to forensic orator)% . the so-called 
Anonymus Seguerianus. Neocles and the other ''authors cited 
by the Anojiymus are loosely ideruified as ''Tl^odoreans"; 
following Theodoras of Gadara, they viewed the ^'rules'' 
of rhetoric as flexible generalities, in contradistinction to 
the dogmatism of their adversaries, the Apollodoreans. 
Their "v;crj;^pragmatism, however, suggests that they did not 
form a monochromatic ''school" bound together by pious 
feelings for some list of Theodorean affirmatives.*' 

.Apparently Xeocles taught a practical method of dis- , 
course suitable to the cut-and-thrust of real legal conflict. 
The evidence of the Anonymus puts him in opposition to 
those who believe that theory is in\iolable: he is willing, for 
example, tcr place Narration anywhere in a speech, or to 
omit it entirely, always considering the immediate needs of 
the case^at hand, he tequires that the speaker always assess 
the moods and receptivity of the court, moulding his im- 
plementation of classroom rules and definitions accordingly. 
He does not indeed eschew precise definition and subdivi- 
sion, but hi,s distinctions are neither vapid, nor merely aca- 
demic, as can be seen in his analysis of Proof and of Sum- 
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inations. Whatever his proximate Theodorcan connections, 
it has been argucu (by Volkmann-Hanniier) that Neocles' 
lineage springs more anciently from Aribtotle and Eudemus. 
He quotes both with 'authority in defining topoi. Moreover, 
as V. points out, the other sur\i\ing mention of Ncoclcs (in 
. Planudes* cominentar) on Hermogcncs) appeals to the au- 
thority of Neocles' teaching on the same subj^ect, thereby 
revealing in turn his dependence irpon Aristoile. Jn the 
view of this writer, his definitioiip of emotion and of 
tekmerion ("irrefutable sign") are| also essentially Aris- 
totelian. > ' * DJS 

NEOPTOLEMUS. Greek actor of the 4th century B.C., 
one of -several reputed to have instructed Demosthenes in 
rhetoric; he is particularly noted as having taught him a 
number of devices to improve breath-control. See also 
AXDRONICUS, POLUS, SATYRUS; pda 

NEPOTIANUS. A distinguished rhetorician, grammarian, 
apd philosoplier-poet of Bordeaux of unknown time, but 
antecedent lo Ausonius who praises him. In politics, he was 
prefect of an unknown province and died at the advanced 
age of ninety. , RWS 

NICAGORAS I of Athens. Lived ca. 175-80 to ca. 250 a.d. 
Was a grandson of Minucianus I and father of Minucianus 
II. A teacher and epideictic speaker, he held the imperial 
chair of rhetoric in Athens in 230-38 when Apsines and 
Philostratus were there. ' RWS 

NICETES SACERDOS. A ist-century |(a.d.) Greek teacher 
' of rhetoric in Smyrna and a progenitor of Euodianus of 
Smyrna. An orator and lawyer, he was likewise an important 
representative of the Asian style and has been credited as 
the foundej of the Second Sophistic. Among his pupils were 
Plin) the Younger and Scopeliap of Clazomenae, but like 
Porcius Latro, Sacerdos seems^ to ha\e refused to listen to 
students speak, preferring to lecture on the principles and 
to declaim, ^e latter to provide Inodels. AVhen some ac- 
cused him of fear of speaking in public, away from his 
classroom, he replied that he feaied more a public which 
praised him than one which condemned* him. Seneca and 
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Philostratus among those who praised him. Enthusi- 

astic response to his pupils' speaking was reported to have 
shaken the \er> walls of Ephcsus and Mytilenc. Hc^ traveled 
some in Europe at the invitation of Emperor Nerva. 

RWS 

NICX)LAI'S of Myra. Lived ca. 410-ca. 518 a.d. A wxiter 
on rhetoric who studied under Lacharcs in Athens and later 
taught in Constantinople, he wrote an art and declamations, 
blit nothing remains of cither. His Progymnasmata is extant 
and more complete than either that of Herinogenes or 
Aphthonius discussing fables, maxims, refutations, com- 
monplaces, stbry-telling, eulogies, accusations, -as well as 
including comparisons of Pericles and Demosthenes, 
Aeschincs and Demosthenes, and Pericles and Themistocles 
—all xvitb the end of aiding the young rhetor to learn to 
speak better. RWS 

NIGIDIfe^S^ FIGULUS, P. A Ist-century (b.c.) respected 
friend and advisor of Cicero. His work Qn Gesture was little 
more , significant than his rhetorical influer^fie in ^ general 
.which was moderate. He was more important politicaljy, 
serving in the senate in 63 and as praetor in 58. RWs 

NUMENIUS. Fl. latter half of 1st century a.d. Numenius, 
a Greek rhetoVician, wTOt€ tw^o. works on rhetoric 'which 
' have been printed in the Aldine rhetorical collection. • 

RWS 

ONOMARCHUS of Andros. ,A 2nd-century (a.d,) medi- 
ocre teacher and con^mporary of Adrian and Chrcstus in 
Athens. He studied under Herodcs but ^lever attaincd^bril- 
liance as a teacher of progymnastic instruction; yet, counters 
Philostratus, he not blamewwthy either. He died in 
fat^ middle-age. ' - . . R^vs 

PAMPHJpLUS. A rh^orician presumably of the fourth 
century iT^> He is mentioned by AristQiJ^le (Rhet. 1400a) as 
the author of'a /^c/ir which dealt with enthymemes. gor 

PANCRATES. Pancrates, a little known writer op rhetoric 
of perhaps the early 4th. century A.p., may haye been the 
father of Prohaen^srus, which, if true, would place him in 
ii>(Sonstantine\s time:. He wrote a commentary on the rhetoric 
of Minu^ianus, * " / RWS 
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PAPIRirS FABIAN i;S. A Isi-ccntury (b.c.-a.d.) rhctori- 
cian-philosophcr who studied rhcrorrc xriTd^T Areiiius Fuscus 
and Blandus and philosophy under Scxtius, he declaimed 
from early age. achie\ing success m<jre from his public ap- 
pearances than from his thcor\. or teaching. He later aban- 
doned rhetoric for philosophy and in his philosophic school 
taught the younger Seneca who, along with his father the 
Elder Seneca, greatl) esteemed Fabianus, The Elder has in- 
cluded a sample of Fabianus' declamations, one wherein he 
urges .\lexander not to sail the ocean to conquer new worlds. 
The Younger Seneca tells us that Fabianus spoke not so much 
to please -as to teach. He probably lived to the close of Ti- 
berius* reign (37). Rws 

(ATTIUS) PATERA. A 4th-century (a.d.) rhetorician, he 
taught rhetoric in Rome at an advanced age but mostly he 
instructed in Bordeaux: Ausonius. a younger contemporary', 
has nothing but praise for him, callingbju? a "mighty teacher 
of rhetoricians" who enriched all of Gaul with his prose and 
poetry. He studied under Agricius. RWS 

PAUL of Tyre. A 2nd-century (a.^ ) author and contempo- 
rary of Philo.lhe^brarian. Of his Rhetoric, progymnasmata, 
and declamations nothing remains. RWS 

PA'USANI.\S. A 2nd-century (a.d.) teacher born in Caesarea 
(Cappadocia). He stuilied under and greatly admired Herodes" 
Atticus in Athens and later held a chair there, perhaps 185- 
90.^ He moved to Rome and to a more famous chair, occupy-"" 
ing. ix for 190-97 during which time he taught Aelianus 
Claudius and Aspasius. In his teaching he was an Atticist, 
speakinjg.*like many Cappadocians, with a strong Greek ac- 
cent. His declamations have not come down to us. He died 
in Rome at an adranced age. * RWS 

PHIKAGR17S of Cilicia. A 2nd-century (a.d.) rhetorician. at 
Athens and* Rome. If he is identical with Philager'of CilicTa— 
and he probably is— he studied under Lollianus and after- 
spending much time as a travelling lectiltor, settled down at 
Rome where he accepted a chair of rhetoric. Excitable and 
hot-tempered early in his career, he was accused of awakening 
the drowsy student by.a brisk slap in the face, but as he mel- 
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lowed with age, he btxaine more tolcrjm„2.i^d was respected 
bot h as a teacher and practitioner fn handling arguments. He 
WTote encomia and a declamation which have not-stir\ivcd. 

RWS 

PHILISCLS the Thessalian. Li\ed ca. 1 52-ca. 219 a.d. He 
studied under Chrestus of B}zantium anct later helcTthe mu- 
nicipal chair of rhetoric in At hens Iiuni 212-19. Earlier as a 
teacher in Thessal>, he was called upon by the citizens to 
render local service, but he refused to do so. The city ap-. 
pealed its case to Emperor Caracalla at Rome. In the mean- 
time Philiscus hurried to Rome, befriended Julia, mother of 
the emperor, and got an appointment to the sophistic chair 
at Athens before his antagonists arrived. Caracalla, learning 
of the intrigue, was furious and summoned Philiscus to argue 
his own case. Everything about the teacher disgusted the 
emperor: style, effeminate Aoice, dress, mannerisms. The 
rhetorician lost his case, whereupon he reminded the emperor 
that he was immuned from -civil service. Caracalla scorned 
such immunity, shouting that hereafter ''a few paltry decla- 
mations" would keep no one from rendering civil service. 
Later he reinstated Philiscus' immunity. His style, colloquial 
and clear, suggested^a curtufed' Grecian. rws 

PHILO of Larissa (Thessaly). A Ist-century (b.c.) rhetori- 
cian-philosopher who headed the Athenian Acadrmy bXit 
lat£L(after the Alithridatic 'Wars) established a school of 
rhetoric antl philosophy in Rome where Cicero studied under 
him. He seems to have (1) instructed in both rhetoric and 
philosophy, but gained the greater reputation in the latter 
discipline; and (2) wanted to revive Platonic -dpctrines. 

RWS 

PHILOfDEMUS. Lived ca. llO-ca. S5 b.c. Epigrammatist of 
the Greek Antholog) and philosopher, he was born in Gadara 
in Syria. At Athene he- became the \iVid pupil of Zeno of 
Sidon, the Epicurean phirosbpher. Sometime in the seventies 
he moved to Italy, where he met L. Calpurnius Piso_Caesoni- 
nus and bec^am e his constant companion. At Herculaneum, 
the location of Piso's estates, Philodemus with another emi- 
nent Epicurean, Siro, prcsickd ovei^a distinguished circle of 
young Romans which inclucled Vergil and .Horace. 
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The rhetorical wiilings of Philodcmus, ^dlich encompass 
a third of his extant prose works, are significant as the sole 
treatises on the subject from the Epicurean school. Though 
the latter was opposcd-^o rhetoric, Philodemus indicates that 
his teacher,*- Zcno, had much to say on the subject. The 
Rhetorica, 'however, is not a systematic technology; instead, 
it displays its unique position thiough polemics against other 
schools. What can be deduced is that Philodemus, following 
Zeno, acknowledged as an art only one of the three divisions 
of rhetoric— epidcictic, which, Jiie called sophistic. Sophistic 
alone is concerned with rules and principles, while judicial 
and deliberative orator)^ depend primarily on the immediate 
situation, the experience of the speaker and his knowledge 
of history. These remarks lead to Philodemus' position in the 
prolonged quarrel between rhetoric and philosophy in which 
he decided in favor of the latter; the statesman, according to 
him, received no assistance from rhetorical theory. 

In addition to rheforic Philodemus wrote on a wide range' 
of philosophical topics. In his theory of poetics he-reflects the 

^ tendencies of the Alexandrian age by advocating that no, 
restrictions be placed on the poet^s selection of content and 
thy removing as criteria originality and morality. Philodemus' 

^ poems, whlch^are elegandy licentious, faithfiilly aclhere to his 
theoretical convictions. ' 



PHOENIX the Thessalian. A 2nd-century (a.d.) teacher of 
mediocre ability who studied under Philagrus of^ Cilicia. 
Philostratus. our only source, tells us he was not eloquent^ 
but did display aWlity in invention. His style was disjoii^ed 
in rhythm. ^ J \ ^^r^ 

PLATO. Lived 428-348 B.C. Influenced < by Socrates in -his 
youth, he believed that his highest duty was the contempt- 
tion of truth, a contemplation which was to be interrupted 
only by a period of service, in his middle age, as a statesman'. 
He was from a family of public men, and might have at-^ 
tempted to carry out his 'tradition of public life if his disillu-' 
sionment with the democracy (hat put Socrates to death had 
not led him to abandon any aspirations as a social and legi$- 
lative reformer. This experience, with his political failure in 
Syracuse, lecl to his conviction that ''either the true and 
genuine philosophers must find their way to political au- 
thority, or powerful politicians by the favor of Providence 
take to true philosophy." 
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Plato's chief coiitcniporary influence came as founder of 
the Academy, where he was ixi ccrmpetitxoTi with sucli schools 
of rhetorical statesmanship as that conducted by Isocrates. 
The general!} prc\alent training for public life. Plato be- 
lie\cd, wa^ concerned with probabilities and opinK)n, which 
had no roots in real philosophy or science. Although his be- 
lief was cfTccthely dealt with by Aristotle in his' R}2etoric, it 
recurs again and again in discussions, especially academic 
discussions, of public address in the body politic. jPlato dis- 
trusted all persons who accepted Athenian life and institUr 
tions and participated in public affairs. The politics, poetry, 
art, educatipn. and religion -of Athens, he thousjht. were so 
wrong that it was easier to paint the Utopia- of his Republic 
than to attempt to reform Athens. Plato's condemnation of 
rhetoric aiid rhetoricians,^en, is part of his indictment of 
all contew:iporary civilization. 

In the Gorgias, Plato establishes through Socrates the reign- 
ing definit.ion of rhetoric as the art of persuading an ignorant 
multitude about the justice or injustice of a matte> without 
imparting any real instruction. In the second part of the^ 
dialogue Socrates makes his victim, Polus, admit that rhetoric 
is not a good in society, for: (^) it is^not an art resting on 
universal principles, but only a knack or routine; (b) it does 
^ot really confer power, for the rhetorician is not enough of a 
philosopher to know what is really good for him; (c) it is not 
important -as a protection against suffering^ wrong, for the 
really important thing is to keep from do'ing wrong: (d) as a 
means of escaping a deserved punishment, it is not to be 
commended. y 

Toward the end of the dialogue Socrates admits to Callicles 
that diere might be a noble rhetoric and true rhetorician, but 
^neither has yet existed. 

* The Phacdriis, a dramatized treatise on rhetoric, expresses 
Plato's later ideas in a critical discussion of three speeches on 
lo\e. In it he outlines the requisites for the organization of 
rhetoric into a scientific'body of knowledge: 

1. The rhetorician must know the truth of what he is 
going to say, even if he does not tell it. He must be a philos- 
opfier. * ^ 

2. The rhetorician must define his terms. He must be a 
logician. 
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3. Order and airangemcnt must prevail so that every 
speech .will have a beginning, middle and end. 



4. The nature of souls mu§t be understood, so that the 
rhetorician will know what souls will be persuaded by what 

-arguments. H6 must therefore be a psychologist. 

5. The rhetorician must ''speak of the instruments by 
which the soul is affected in any way." That is, he must have 
technical mastery of style anci delivery. But this will best 
come by lofty contemplation of nature. / 

6. The art of writing is not important because uninter- 
rupted discourse is never as effective as dialogue. 

7., The rhetorician will have such a high moral purpose 
in all his work that he will always be concerned t<\say *'what 
is acceptable to God." ' ^ ^ . 

The Socratic-Platonic hostility toward mfen ^^{ho address 
the masses and toward the art (or talent) which these men 
exploit, and the willingness to rely on the discourse of reason 
embodied in the practice of dialectic for the conduct of hu- 
man affairs, have found ready adherents at many critical 
points in Western civilization. 

For interesting and divergent discussions of Plato's rhetoric 
see Edwin Black, "Plato's View of ' Rhetoric," Otiarterly 
Journal of Speech, XLIV (1958), 361-374; Oscar Brownstcin, 
"Plato's Phaedrus: Dialectic as the Genuine Art of Speaking." 
QJS.Ll (1965). 392:398; Everett L. Hunt, "Plato and 
Aristotle on Rhetoric and Rhetoricians," in Historical Studies 
of Rhetoric^ and Rhetoricians (Ithaca, N- Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1961), pp. 19-70^ and Richard Weaver, "The 
Phaedrus and the Nature of Rhetoric," in \The Ethics of 
Rhetoric (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1953), pp. 3-26. 

ELH 

PLINIIJS SECUNDrS, C. (Pliny the Elder). Lived 23^79 
A.D. ^Vas b(j)rn in Comum but went to study anSd later teach 
in Rome ,whcre he became known as a hard-worker arid quick- 
witted pleader. While he seems never to have taught rhetoric, 
he did write Studiosus (in three books), a detailed rhetorical 
work (not extant), taking the orator from the cradle to the 
highest point in the art of public discourse. Quintilian 
thought such instructions as Pliny's on how to wipe the brow 
with a handkerchief without ruffling the hair, and kindred 
jtopicSr too pedantic; yet Quintilian dicT rate the book above 
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many other fiist-ccntury works. Aulas Gellius thought Pliny 
the most learned man. of his time. He died in the eruption 
'of -Vesuvius, { , Rws 

PLUTARCH of Chaeronca. Lived ca. /6-125 a.d. A famous 
biographer, some of^ his philosophical writings {Moralia) 
exhibit rhetorical patterns current in the posl-A.ristot5lian 
^etiod (e.g. On Exile); others discuss, rhetorical topics from 
a moral point of view (e.g. O71 Praising Oneself Inoffensive- 
ly). ^ ^ PDL 

P^WJTION. A litde known Ist-century (b.c.-a.d.) Greek 
teacnbr of rhetoric and imitator of G^lycon. Seneca gives an 
excerpt from his declamation on Alexander deliberating on 
crossing the ocean to conquer new. lands. ]^is style seems to 
have been Asianic though on the whole unaffected. rws 

POLEMON, ANTONIUS. Lived ca. 88-144 a.d. Born in 
Laodicea, he attended the school of Scopelianus where an 
Asian style of oratory was taught. Another teacher w^as the 
stoicizing rhetorician Timocrates of Heraclea, whose teach- 
ing on physiognomy exercised a profound influence on his 
pupil. Polemon succeeded Scopelianus as the head of the 
school at Smyrna, and the brilliance of his eloquence not only 
attracted great numbers of students but also won for him a 
prominent role in the political activity of the city. He served 
as ambassador to Rome, Av^herc he enjoyed the patronage of 
the emperors Trajan, Hadrian (with whom he w\is especially . 
on iq-timate terms), and Antoninus Pius. 

Polemon was one of the chief luminaries of the Second 
Sophistic period. Although he adopted the Asian style of 
or-atory, .he was^ free from its worst excesses. As a result of 
• jTirnocrates* influence he emphasized the importance of the 
orators physical appearance. To Polemon natural t<ilent and 
practice were more important than theory, and his instruc- 
tion concentrated mainly on student exercises. Of the many 
speeches attributed to him only two declamations aie extant. 

GOR 

POLUS of Agrigeijtum. Greek sophist and teacher of rhet- 
oric, 5th4th centuries b.c.^ waiter of a treatise which may 
have.infltienced Plato's Gorgias. \ pda 
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POLUS of Suiiiuni (or of Acgina). Greek tragic actor of the 
late 5th oi: 4th century b.c,,. one of several reputed, to have 
instructed D(!inosthenes in rhetoric. Sec also ANDRONICUS, 
NEOPTOLEMUS, SATYRUS. i>da . 

POLYCRATES. Lived coT i 15-370 B.C. \n Athenian orator 
and teacher of rhetoric who flourished attlie end of the fifth 
century B.C. He is important mainly for a ''show piece" ora- 
tion against Socrates which is no longer extant, although it is 
referred to in the \v'orks of Xenophon and Isocratcs. Other 
titles attributed to him are Busiris, Helen, and a number of 
sophistic Encomia on trivial subjects. gor 

POPILIUS LAENAS. A*lst-century (b.c.-a.d.) author of an 
Ars Rhetorica \vhich Quihtilian thought commendable in 
pait, but whose admonition to wTite out . notes extensively 
for use during deliver} (thus deforming and cramping style) 
he disliked. Rws . 

PORPHYRIUS MALduS. Lived ca. 233-305 a.d. He grew 
up in T)re of a respected family. He studied under Longinus 
at. Athens and heard Minucianus there as well, in addition 
to sitting at the feet of Origen, probably when the latter had 
fled to Caesarea from 'Alexandria, At age twenty he yvcnt to 
Rome where he listened to Plotinus lecture on philosophy. 
Porphyrins ne\er "took** to rhetoric, preferring philosophy 
instead, but did write a book on status which Syrianus knew, 
as well as a collection of rhetorical problems. Seventy-seven 
titles of \vorks on various topics have come down to us. 

RWS 

POSEipONIUS of Apamea. Lived ca. 135/a.. 51, B.C. A 
famous Oreek philosppher of Cicero*s era \mo displayed a. 
lively interest in rhetoric* particularly where ^toic pliilosqphy 
was concerned. He \vTote Ari Elementary Treatise on Style 
and^a w6rk on status which .he divided into^two cl3^sscs— status 
concerned with \\^ords and status concerned "with things. A 
polemic against the rhetorician Hermagojas probal3ly dealt 
with the boundaries of rhetoric and philosophy. gor 

POTAMON of M/dlene. Lived ca. 75 B.C.-16 \.n. The son 
of Lesbonax, he probably had a' school of rhetoric before 
setting out on embassies to Rome in 47, 45, and 25 nX:. 
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Seneca Upbraids him for/continuing to teach after his son*s 
< death, whereas Potamon's ri\al, Lesbpcles, closed dowil his 
school wl^en his own son died. In Rome he ri\aled Theodoras 
of Gadara and Antipater with whom in 33 u.c he seems 'to , 
ha\e had a rhetorical contest from ^\hich Theodurus emerged 
victorious. Whether he actually taught the future Emperor 
Tiberius or not, he at least was on good terms with him. His ^ 
work on the perfect orator, now lost, was th^fTTr^k counter- ' 
part to. Cicero's Orator. ' ' ^ ' rws 

BRINCEPS. .A little known 'Ist-century (a.d.) teacher of 
rhetoric and grammar perhaps heard b) Suetonius. He some- 
times taught in the forenoon and declaimed in the afternoon. 

• / , ^ RWS y-' 

PRlSeCS. Fl. under. Theodosius II in 5th cen-tury a.d. A 
Thracian declaimer and sophist, he wrote declamations and 
On. rhetoric, though the latter Was not an Art in the strict 
sense of the word. He accompanied Maximus to Egypt in 
452/53^ though for what purpose we do not know* 

RWS 

PROCLL'S of Naucratis. 'A 2nd-3rd-century ^a.d.) teacher 
who emigrated from strife-torn Eg>p\ to Athens w^here he 
spent the rest of his life. Here he studied under Adrian and 
imitated him. as' well as Hippias and Gorgias. He seem^ to 
have taught few students, but among them was Philostratus. 
An importer of ibooks, papyri, and incerfse from Egypt, he 
became well-to-do, possessing several house> in and around 
Athens, but the mistress with whom he cohabited after his 
- wife\s death pro\ed a poor man'Tiger o£ his personal house- 
hold. His personal library was at the disposal of his students^ 
who were charged 100 drachmae to attend his lectures. His 
unusual memory stayed with him even in old age, He died 
at about age ninety. rws 

PROCOP'l\jS of Gaza. Lived ca. 465-526 a.d. The most 
significant teacher of the Christian, sophistic school in Gaza. 
.\fter completing his education in Alexandria, Procopius re- 
turned tb teach at Gaza where he won the respect of the 
community ^nd a large following of students. His wTitings 
. faH into five categories: (1) Homeric Metaphrases (non-ex- 
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tant), in which ccumuon places arc cast in .Homeric cxprcs- 
sidn, (2) ceremonial addresses, of which only a few i-iile^ 
have sur\i\cd, (3j cighi Ec phrases, \crbal descriptions of. 
situaii9ni or. objects', which ^are poorh preserved: (4) 163 
leiiers aitribuied to Procopiu^; (3) theological writings, in- 
cluding a pokniic against Proclus and Biblical coniiiientaries 
in uhich Procopius coinpikd the connncnts of earlier church* 
fathers in a SNstematie jiianncr. I.n st)lc Procopius was d 
purist: he stressed proper use of words, precision of expres- 
sion, rhythm, and iheaipidance of hiatus. • gor ' 



PRQDJCL'S ofX^eos. Greek orator, sophist, and conteifipo- 
rary of Socratc^, he asked high fees for his courses of instruc- 

• tion, which scetn to Ijaxe been concerned mainly with the 
precise use of" language. Both Aristophanes and Plato couple 

•him with Socrates. • ^ pda. 

PROHAERESU;S. Lived ca. -276-367 A.D.^Born'in Armenia, 
Jtic became one of the few Christian rhetoricians before 350 
in Athens where- he -had gone to study finder Ulpian and 
Julian the Cappadocian, the latter one of the most famous of 
Athenian rhetorical* teachers. Later and for some year^ he 
\vas a supplemenlar)^ teacher, but upon Julian's death (car. 
340) he succeeded him to the chair of rhetoric, occupying it 
until his death in 367. As an instructor, he attracted students 
far and wide to his school, some coming from Egypt and 
Libya. He .trained a number of rhetoricians— Himerius, his 
student, rivalled him— in addition to (perhaps) Julian the 
Emperorrand the tw^o Cappadicians, Gregory Nazianus and * 
Basils the Great. Although Julian Apostate'§ edict (362) for- 
bidding Christians teaching Greek literature expressly 
exempted him. he refused the homage and retired from 
school. Later, after the annulment of .the law, he returned. 

None of. his speeches temains. but Eunapius tells us he 
favored the impromptu type of speaking; perhaps his ex- 
traordinary memory was the reason. * to 

PROTAGORAS of Abdera. Lived ca. VsS-ca. 415 r.c. One 
of the earliest and most eminent members, of the Greek 
sophistic mpvement iji the frfth centur). He was c^pdcially 
celebrated for practicing and teaching the rhetorical art. His 
students were rC'f[uired to debate set theses, an exprcise 
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/ which c\cmuam became a btantlard part of rhetorical train- 
/ ing. Protaguras^!^lic\ecl that bkill, aather than rigliteousncss, 
• was the deGi5i\e'XaVor in uiniimg one's case, and his iicatises 
on dialectic and- e^^ic weic, designed to make the weaker 
case prevail., ^'-^'i ■ gor * 
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QUINTILIANL'S, XlC^^^ABIL'S. Li\ed oi. 35-95 a.d. Thef 
'most iinportant RomaiiA'hctui icaf theorist aftt^r Cicero, he 
was born in Calagurris..^'&V)ain, and studied there at his 
'father's knee before cniigracii'ig to Rome. Iii the latter cit) 
he continued his stud\ under ,Domvtius*Afer, then spent the 
remainder of his professional c^ccr as a teacher, theorist, and . 
holder of the first endowal cha4r of rhetoric in the Roman 
empire.' He sened in all these 1capa,cities with distinction,^ 
more so than in that of ad\ocate^ tyhich occupied his time for 
a few \ears. As the incumbent ofnh^* imperial chair, he au- 
thored the Institutio Oiaioria (EdiUation^ of an Orator), 
publishing it ca. 93, after two yuars^labor on it. The work, 
in tw-ehe books, has come down to us in 'its entirety 'and ^ 
treats the five canons of rhetoric in great detail: Book I js a 
prcliminar) stud\ of the subject, inchidixig principles of edu- 
cation; II treats oratory, its nature and aims: III-VII deal 
chiefly with invention and disposition; VlII-X with style; 
XI with memot)' and 3eli\ery; and XII wnth requisites for 
the perfect orator (including the reiteration of Cato's dictum 
that the orator b the morally good man skilled in speaking'). 
The treatise, which is much more than a manual, J^e/ing a 
whole theory of edtication, for a lifetime, recogni-?cs (jtmong 
pther things): (1) that education must start ^from infancy 
(with the right kind of home life) and continue^at every; stage 
throughout life; (2) the peerless rhetorical theory and prac- 
tice of Cicero; (?>) three kjnds of oratory: epideictic, de- 
liberative, and judicial; (i) the end of oratory^ is persuasion— 
not displai;, a^s some sophistic contemporaries w^ouM urge.' 
(5) the preeminence ot subject matter: (6) three kinds of^ 
stvle: plain ffor teaching). j]p^and ffor stirring emotion^, an'd 
middle (for delighting); (7) the superiority of Latin i^itera- 
ture, as compared ^w4th Greek, for rhetorical, training: ^and 
(8) the status as tKe most important single eonskleration in 
the speech, t / 

Declamations, the popular mode of rhetorical instruction,^ 
rcce'ive much attention from Quintilian. He defends their 

c ■ " - 
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use in^thc claJsrooin^hc himself had declaimed as a lad— 
as not only sound in principle buj refreshing in practjcc. He 
deplores, ho\vc\'cr, dieir. contemporary abuse, widi their con- 
trived ancWar-feiched st\le. ^, , 

As a teacher wg must assume his classes were taught along 
lines outlined in the Institntt'.^, including the use of music 
for students. His classes ueie large ami he- was grcath lo\ed 
by his pupils, among whom were the Younger Pliny, PHn\'s 
friend, Naso, and perhaps Tacitus. He sureh declaimed in 
class, eVenr though the declamations which have come down 
attachechto^ his name are spurious. • Rws 

QUIRINUS. A 2nd-centuiT »fA.D.) Nicomcdian teacher of 
mediocre ability, but energetic disposition.' He studied'under 
Adrian an'd excelled later more as a legal pleader for the 
emperor than as a teacher. H*e died at age seventy and was 
"buried in Nicomedia. Rws ^ 

RUFINUS. A 4th-century (a.d.) teacher^ of eloquence pi^- 
Cioned by Libanius. ' - 

RUFINU5 of Antioch. A 5th-century (a.d.) Latin au^ilof 
who wrote a work on the composition and met^Qr of oratt?rs,^ 
still extant, the first par4: of w^hich is in verse. 'While Q'uin- 
tilian is mentioned, Cicero figures prominently in it. 

RUFUS of Perinthus. /A 'wealthy, 2nd-cen<:ury (a.tJ.) de- 
claimer and student of Herodes and Aristocles. The latter 
greadys esteemed his student, but Rufus took greater prid.' in 
Herodes, whom he considered the master of el^jquence. 
Rufus* unimportant Rhetoric 'dc^\t only w-ith 'disposition: it 
considered the introduction, narration, proof, and epilogue. 
His impromptu ability enabled him to excel in declamc.tion, 
He died at the age of sixty-one. - i?ws 

RUTILIUS. LUPUS P. A Ist-century (a.d.), (Editor of a 
rhetorical work on figures of speech which dates frqm Gorgms, 
a Ist-century (b.c.) Athenian rhetorical teacher. Quindljan^ 
knew the work well, cited it frequentlyr^nd respected ii, bat 
did not like the authors straining .after technical Jerms. 
Lupus lists the figures in lexical form (bufnot alphabetized),^ 
then gives Latin translations £rom^ Greek oratiohs. It if. these 
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examples, othciYibc largch lost in ancient litepature, which 

, make the uoik \aluable to us. Among the figures mentioned 

aie pun, transposition, distinction, transition,, prolepsis, and 

characterizing.^ If the work was originally in four books, as 

Gorgias' was, onl> the first two, de\orcd to'st)listic figures, 

have come doWn to us. ( rws' 

♦ f 
• / 

.SABIXL'S, Fl. under Hadrian and hailed (perhaps) from 
Zeugma. He u rote an introduction and/pi inciples of declam- 
atorv materials, /is 'well as commtntarits on Greek authors. 

* ; Rvjs 

SABINUS ASllilUS. A little knpu>n lst-centur>- (b.c.) rhet- 
'orifian and con temporary of the orator \'allius SyriaCus. 
Seneca calls Asiliits one ,of the most charming of all the 
rhetors. \ rws 

SAIVRUS of Marathon (or 6{ 01}nthus). Greek comic 
actor of the 4th centur)' bx., one of several reputed to have 
instructed Demosthenes in rhetoric. See also ANDRONICUS, 
NEOPTOLEMUS, POLUS. pda 

SCOPELIAN of Clazomenae. A lst-2nd centwry (a.d.) rhet- 
orician and poet who taught at Smyrna. He studied under 
and followed Xicetes Sacerdos and in turn taught Herodes 
Atticus. To his schooF flocked lonians, Lydians, Carians, 
Maeonians! Aeolians, along with Hellenes from M)sia.and 
Phr>^ia, all of w^hom paid fees according to their financial 
ability. As he thought undtie seriousness was nearly ecjuiv- 
alent to unsociability, his orations abounded in the humane. 
Philostratus, our only source, speaks of him with great respect. 

SEDATUS of Toul otise. Of tmknown date, btit antecedent 
to Ausonius wHo, writes of him. Though born in BorcKaux, 
he first tatight abroad before returning to Tgulouse where 
he met his future wMfe, later^ held the rhetorical ^chair, and 
became wealthy. ^ ' rws 

SENECA, M. ANNAEUS. Lived ca. 55 b.£:.-38/39 a.d. "Sene- 
ca theiElder" was born at Conluba but later lived in Rome 
wbeTe he heard many of the important rhetorical teachers 
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_ and Republican. orators. He was a classmate of Pjorcius Latro 
and probably studied' under Marullus, but -sceins never to 
have taught in the classroom. 

.A literary- cfitic of considerable abilit\, and a man of vast 
memory, he is important as a collector of excerpts of declama- 
' tions and speeches, publishing them in his ten volume Con- 
4roversiae, probably written ca. 34 a.d ; he also published a 
book of Suasoriae. .AJthough there are gaps in ov^ MSS, we 
know of 120 different orators and 42 theiiVes in the two works. 
The Suasoriae are fictitious deliberative speeches in \vhich the 
speaker gives advice to ao historical or semi-historical char- 
acter^ regarding his future conduct. The Controversiae are 
fictitious judicial or forensic speeches. While Seneca sees 
declamation as a good preparation for life, as did Quintilian, 
he conceives of it not as an encl^in itself. Like Tacitus two gen- 
erations later, Seneca attributes the decline of eloquence to 
students' indolence, but als.o deplores the trend toward 
effeminacy. , • • j^^3 

SERAPION, AELIUS. Two rhetoricians of.' antiquity are 
known by this name, both active in the third century a.d. 
One of them is "said to hare educated the sons of 'the empCror 
Servus Alexandcfr, and later (219 a.d.) to have come to Rome. 
Among his works u-ere an Art of Rhetoric and On Declama- 
tory Errors. About the other^Serapion we read that he was a 
student of Plotinus. " 

SEXTUS CLODIljS. A Ist-century (b.c.) Sicilian teacher 
of rhetoric. Cicerq disdained his rhetorical ability, perhaps 
because of Clodi^s' friendship u^ith Marc Antony (-whom' 
Clodius taught) who, Cicero states, gave Clodius 2,000 acres 
of land in the Lcontine district. To some, especially Cicero, 
Clodius was little more than a jok'ester giving humorous 
stories to Antony to mouth. Despite the Roman orator s lack 
of regard for him, Clodius probably excelled Cicero^ in his 
knowledge of Greek rhetoric which he taught along with- 
Latin eloquence. Similarly, he declaimed in both languages.. 
He is perhaps identical- with Sabinus Clocjius, versatile and 
taknted speaker of Augustus' time. ■ a^s ^ 

SEXTl^S EM!>IRICUS. A Greek physicTan and philosopher 
of the late 2nd century a.d.. who'advoc»^.ed Pyrrhonic scepti- 
cism. His polcmicaUwork Against the Rhetoricians is one of 
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a series in xvhich he argues that humau life is 'unable to 
, transcend the woikl -ef-rfippcaranccs *and 'lliat theoretical 
•knowledge is unattainable. He thus flcnies to rhetoric -(as to 
all other arts and sciences) any claim to uHi\crsal principles 
or systematic doctrine. pdl 

SILL'S, C. ALBLCILS. Orator and teacher of rhetoric in 
the Augusftn era. Born in Xo\aria ^vhere he also ser\^ed as 
aedil, he was treated on^'^jie occasion so bacljy as judge that 
- he quit and went to Rome* .where he was befriended by the 
orator Piancus. Soon theicaftci be opened a school of rhetoric 
in the Eternal City. He was a student of the orator Julius 
Bassus and mo\^d in ihc IrterJiry circle 6f Latro^ Fuscu^ and 
. Gallio. Although he was a pleader of only-mediocre ability, 
he excelled 'as a dcclaimcr. In his school he ^d^aimed \on a / 
variety of topics and once spoke for six hours on a^'torticularly 
— challenging one. Seneca the Elder, a co'ntemporary, includes 

_ — an excerpt of^ne declamation in which Albuciiis urges'^Alex- 
ander not to sail the seas to con lj-uer new lands. 

We know^ little of his rhetorical theory, but Quintilian 
thought that he unduly restricted rhetorit. Like Quintilian 
a century later, Albucius held that rhetoric was the science 
of Speaking >y^l, but he imposed the ailcfed limitati^s of 
speaking well and credibly on political questions. Of the five 
canons of rhetoric he recognized but three, omittingjn^mon'a 
and actio on grounds Jixat„they were gifts of nature *and not 
fruits of an art. He wTOte on stahis, but Quintilian*s account 
of his work is not clear. Rws 

SIRICIUS of Neapolis (Palestine). A little known 4th-cen- 
tury rhetorician who taught in Athens in the time of 

Constantine I. he w:}S a disciple of Andromachus^ and' wrote 
progynanajmata ^tnd declamations. RWS 

*r ' SOPATER. Stjiident, author, ^ and teacher of rhetoric in \ 
Alhens, prol:>ably sometime betwxen, the 4th and 6th cen- 
'<# turiesjxjD^though conceivably the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. 
Nothing is known of him as a teacher, but his wwks suggest 
.T\he was i-n the' mainstream of the Second Sophistic. He wrote a 
commentary, dealing with invention and figures of speech, 
^ . to HermogenesLChi Status. Sopater*s treatise on the division ' 

of the question suggested 81 themes for declamation. His ^ 
^ Prolegomena to Aristides was unimportant. rws 

^ ^ ■ 10a 
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SOPOLIS. A ^rhetorician at Athens at the death of Julian , 
' the Cappadocian in 340. a.d. According to Eunaplub who 
heard hirn, he was the least competent of all those appointed, 
though he did work hard to attain ihetorical heights. He was 
still teaching there, when Eunapius arri\ed in 362. His son 
Apsines^was also a rhetorician. • ^ to 

STAPHYLUS of Auch (Ausci). A4tlvcentur> (a.d.) teacher 
of rhetoric and grammar in Bordeaux. Ausonius, hiS student, 
saw, him as one gentle in spirit, distinguished in appearance, 
and widely read irl every brancTi of learning. rws 

SULPICIUS VICTOR. A 4th-century (a.d.) jurist and rhe- 
torical theorist whose Institutiones Ora^on'ad defines rhetoric 
like tHe Ays Rhetorica of, Fortunatianus, as ''bene dicend 
scienlia in quaestione civili/' Unlike Fortunatianus, he recog- 
nizes only four {inveniio, disposition elociUio, and pro 
nuniiatio) of the five canons. He sees six parts of a speech 
• though he discusses only five (exordium, narration, partition 
argumentation— composed of confirmation and refutation— 
' and peroration), and tw^p encompassing groups of stains 
rational (co.njectural, explanatory, qualitative,' and transla- 
tive) and jegal (letter and spirit of l^w, contrary laws, in- 
ference from the laws, and ambiguity of laws). rws 

SYRIAN US. Primarily a Greek philosopher \>i the Second 
Sophistic w^ho wrote an ^h\t commentary' to Hcrmogenes' On 
Status. * RWS 

TACITUS, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS, A diiringuished 
Roman orator and historian w^ho lived ca. . 55-ea. H120 a.d. 
Though not a rhetorician by profession, Tacitu^ is important 
to the histor)' of ancient rhetoric for'his Dialogue on Orators, 
an inquiry into the .position of eloquence during the author's 
time. The Dialogue takes place about 71-75 a.d., and the four 
interlocutors are ate* Curiatius Maternus> an orator who has 
just abandoned the courts to devote himself to'" writing 
poetry; Marcus Aper, a successful orator of the day; Julius 
Secundus, another prominent orator, whose views, how^^ver, 
have largely disappeared wnth a lacuna in the text; and 
Vipsanius Messala, a vigorous supporter, of the eloquence of 
the past Although a variety of topics finds .its w\ay into the 
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discussion, uvo main ihcme^ prc\ail. The first is the relative 
importance of poetry and oratory, in which the former is 
defended bv Maternus against the attacks of Aper. The sec- 
ofid theme compares the early orators of the Republic, de- 
fended b\ Mcssala, with those of the present, who are upheld 
b) Aper. Despite the protestations of Aper, there is general 
agixemeiU that orator) has declined in both importance ahci- 
qualit^' because of loss of liberty, decadence of morals, in- 
ferior instruction, and other influences. Yet, a return to the 
conditions which fostered great eloquence is regarded « as 
neither possible nor desirable. gor 

TATIAX the Syilan. Lived ca. 130-78 b.c. An unheralded 
teacher of rhetoric, follow'cr of the Christian apologist Justin 
Afartyr and famed debater^- (in theological controversies of 
the da)), his man) works included none on rhetoric. rws 

THEMISTIIJS EUPHRADES. Lived ca. 810/20-890 a.d. 
Born in Paphhagonia, he lived ni Rome briefly, a-nd opened 
his rhetorical school (ca. 315) in Constantinople where he < 
lived for many years and was the official state orator. He 
studied rhetoiic under an unknown preceptor in Pontus 
(near Phasis) and later taught Celsus of Antioch and 
Arcadius, son of the Christian emperor Theodosius I (379- 
92). althou,t^h he himself vvas a pagan. He appears to have 
beerr a successful teacher, though accused of hirfng students 
to attend Tiis classes, an act he vehcmcndy denied. He was 
made prefect of the eastern capital in 381. but earlier had 
declined appointment to Rome and Antioch. Thirty-three 
speeches in Greek and one in Latin ha\e come down to us. 

* ^ RWS 

THEODECTES. Greek play^vright, orator, and writer on 
rhetorical sid>jects of the 4th centur) b.c. We know of his 
stutlies only through references by others— Aristotle. Cicero, 
Quintilian;, but he seems to have discussed, among other 
topics, the importance of prose rhythm and the objectives of 
the five part§ of thje speech. pda 

THEODROUS of B)zantium. A rhetorician w^iose activity 
was somewhat contemporaneous with Plato and Lysias. His 
'main contribution, to rhetorical theory was an elaborate di- 
vision of the judicial speech, although this did not have lasting 
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effect: He clc\otccl much attention to st}le, adoptini^ sc\cral 
of the poetical effects of Thras^inachus imd C^orgias and 
seeking out effects by yv^hich to hold the attention of his au- 
dience. A Tex'Inic and two speeches^ J^^h'n^/ Andocides and 
Agauwt Tln(is\hulius, were altiibuted to hifn, althouf>b noire 
of these is extant. \ ' Gok 

THEODORLS of Gadara. A Ist-ceniiuy (b.c.) rhetori- 
xiau and tutor of the Entpeior Tiberius, he wrote' on gram- 
mar, ihetoric, and histoiical subjects. His own works have 
been lost, but the school that he founded, devotees of the 
Attic style, included, the writer of, the anonymous Peri 
Hypsous. ' PDA 

THEOQOTUS. A 2nd-ccntury (a.d.) Athenian teacher of 
rhetoric. He studied under LoUianus of Ephesus, but attended 
the lectures dlso of Herodes Atticus. later ri\ ailing them both. 
Fr icnd of Caiiicalla, h^ \vas appointed to the rhetoriccfl chair 
in .Vthcns— the second established in the city— and was the 
Tirst to receive the salary of 10,000 drachmae from the em- 
peror. Though . he was competent in both forensic and 
cpidcictjc oratory, Philostratus had few kind words for him 
as either \i man or teacher. Adrian of Tyre replaced him 
when Theodotus died after holding the chair for only two 
years. * ' ' ' rws 

THEODOTL'S of '.Chios. A Ist-centurv (b.c.) rhetorician 
who taught the yoiithful king, Ptolemy XI\'. .Vbom his rhc- 
"torical training and profession we know little. He was put to 
dcal.h (43 n.c ) by M. .|irutus who found him in Asia. Appian 
places his home in Sanios, not Chios. rws 

THEON. .V little estcctned nth-Gth century (A.o.) teacher of 
rhetoric in Alexandria, i^ot; to be confused with his fiVst cen- 
tiuT namesake. He studied under his father Ecdicius and 
later taught Damascius the S\rian. A prodigious student of 
the ancient orators and poets, he aiahoied a book on rhetoric, 
but was an ineffective practitioner of the^ spoken word. 

i RWS 

THEON. .VELIUS of Alexandria. Though of uncertain 
date, it is bclic\cd he liNcd ^tiring the late 1st and early 2nd 
century a.d. While there is fio c\idence that he taught in the 
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classroom, he wiote several rhetorical works, including a 
three volume A)t of Rhetoric, not extant, in which he recog- 
nized four slalus. His three commentaries on Demosthenes, 
Isocratcs, and Xenophon perhaps su;j;<;cst his rccogniMon of 
three kinds of st)le: grand, middle, and plain. Most inv 
portaTit, however, ^s'as his ^vork On ProgynDiasmata. the 
greater part of whicH is extant. It recommends for training, 
the young orator fifteen exercises, including fables, story- 
telling, maxims, personification, comjxirisons. affii maiion. As 
the earliest sui^i\ing textbook lo^^uide school boys jn com- 
posing their speeches duiing ilit Second Sopliisifc, the work 
laments the abandonment of philosophy by students of rhet- 
oric, when fownerly it had been studied before rhetoric. The 
work was replaced by that of. Aphthonius and rivalled that 
of Hermogenes. ^ Rws 

THEOPHRASTJJS. Lived ca. 371-ca. 287 n.c. Aristotle's 
distinguished pupil and successor, maintained and developed 
many of his teacher's ideas on rhetoric. He recognized the 
close relationship of rhetoric arkl poetic with their personal 
and subject i\c approach in contrast to philosophy's concern 
to be objective and factual. Only sparse fragments of T.'s 
rhetorical writings have survived, although their influence 
in antiquity u\as considerable. Among the titles attributed to 
him are Theses. On Sentences, On thf Laughable, On Slan- 
der, On Inartificial Proofs. On Enthymerne^. On Epicheir- 
ernes. On the Institution .of Legal Proceedings, On Para- 
deigms. On Prooemia. On Proposition and Narration, On 
- Judicial Speeches, and On Style. The last title w\as probably 
T.'s most important and influential work. li provided the basis 
' for most of Cicero's remarks on prose rhythm, and it intro- 
duced into rhetorical ^theory the doctrine of the four '\ irtues" 
of speaking. His surviving \mrk. the celebrated Characters, 
. closely relatetl to ethical doctrines in both poetic and rhetoric, 
gave rise to one of the popular literary genres in Western lit- 
erature. GOR 

THEOPOMPUS. B. 376 n.c. A pupil of Isocrat(?s whose 
style he adopted as an orator and later as an historian, al- 
though he far exceeded Isorrates in the bitterness of his in- 
vective. Like his teacher, Theopompus w\is primarily an 
epideictic orator. He delivered paneg>'rics in all the major 
cities of Greece. None of his orations have survived. ^ • 

GOR 
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THERAMENES of Ccos. Of unknown lime and background 
but prior, surely, to the 5lh century a.d. Among his rhetorical 
works were three books on declamations and a general nvork 
on rhetorical figures. rws 

THESPESirS. A llh-ceniury (a.d.) teacher of rhetoric who 
lived as a sophist and orator in Cacsarea (Palestine)* and who 
taught Gregory of Xazianzus and Eir/oius; the Arian Bishop 
of Caesarca. Perhaps he was an effective teacher, for Jerome 
calls Xazianzus a ''\ery clociuent man." No works have come 
down to us.- RWS 

THRASYiMACHUS of Chalccdon. Greek sophist and rhet- 
orician of the 5th century B.C.,'' best known from his appear- 
ance in Plato's Republic. His prose style paid close attention 
to^i^Kythm and to periodic structure; in his oratory he relied 
largely on "action'' and emotional appeal. pda 

TIBERIUS. Of unknown time but probal^ly 3rd century 
* a.d. He wrote works on rhetoric, gramn'iar, and a commen- 
tary on Demosthenes, Thuc>dides, and others. In his work on 
the figures of Demosthenes, he deals with what is usually 
found in the sophistic manuals: feigned appearances, censure, 
diaporesis, apostrophe, aposiopesis, delineation of character, 
antithesis, impromptti remarks, etc^ Suidas further credits 
him witli books on the preparation of the speaker, on or^Ierli- 
ness and arrangement in the speech, on the divisions of 
speech, a fourth on epideictic speeches, another on the 
epicheireme. and finally a combined work on Demosthenes, 
and Xenophon.. rws 

TIBERIUS VIGTOR MINERVIUS. A mid-^th-centui^A.D. 
rhetorician froni Boulcaux who taught successively in^on- 
stantinople. Rome, and finnlh Gauh He numbered among 
his pfipils Ausonius, his- biographer and our chief source, 
and the famous orator Symniachus. The former called his 
teacher the "second Quintilian of the rhetorical toga." His 
teaching con\ertcd. if we arc to believe Ausatiius, Constanti- 
n6ple and Bordeaux into other "Romes." He prepared per- 
haps hundreds oF pupils for the courts and even more for 
the Senate and some for the purple. His speaking wms able, 
his memory^ superior, and his disposition kindly. . rws 
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TIMAGEXES of Alexandria. Fl. 1st ceiuui;y B.C. He taught 
rhetoric at Rome (where he joiirne}cd from Alexandria) in 
the time of M. Antonius Gnipho, Pompt>.'and Augustus. A 
close friendship de\ eloped whh thg emperor, bpt Tiniagenes' 
sharp tpngiie ultimateh biought iyi -encF to it. causing .his 
bpoks la^bc burned, and him to flee to X^J'^culum.' Horace 
. sjiw his ambition as bringing about his downfall. ^Vhether 
he can be identified with the historian and Syrian by the 
sank name is debatable. ^ . i. ^ ftws 

TIMQCRA1T.S. A ht-century '(h.c) teacher, of rhetoric at * 
Muilene who tauglu Lesbonax. A wise man. he was said to 
be sublime in thought and language. . rws 

• TISI.\S..See entry under CORAX. ' ebf{ 

TROU.l'S. A teacher of Asianic rhetoric in the 5th century 
a:d. in Consta*ntinople, but a native* of Sid^ (Painph\lia). 
Among his outstanding students were Socrates Scholastic us*. 
Eusebiiis Scholasticus. and Sihanus arid' .'^Ibius fxhe latter 
two were later bishops^' but .we do not know If he was a ' 
christian or pagan. He wrote political speeches and an intro- 
di'ictiorj to Hermogenes' rhetoric. He ser\ed as political -ad- 
visor tol An4:herr>ius, regent to Theodosius (The A'ounger). 

TR0PH0NK:S. a 6bh century CK:b.) Christiafi sophist who 
wrotc/^ prolegomenon to rhetoric 'in which he asks four ques- 
tionsi.Js there a rhetoric? wfiat i^ it. if there is? what is its 
nature? and w^hat is its purpose?^ He an^'ers the,(|uestions 
with subtle Aristotelian logic which he learned from com- 
mentaries. • ^ . . RWS 

TUTILIUS. A Ist-century (a.d.) contemporary of Quin- 
tilian, vhp married Tutiliiis' daughter>and an author of a 
work 'on ihetofic which, the' famous son-^'in-lawT^spected, 
though he felt it had not gone far enough. As a^speaker he 
was not admirc'd. at least by the poet Martial (y.56), though 
conceivably this is not the same '^utilius. rws 

ULPIAN of Ascalon (Palestine). • A 4th-ccntury (a.d:) 
teacher of sophistic rhetoric at Antioch ^and scholiast oh 
Demosthenes. He, wrote several rhetorical works, arnong 
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which wasMm.J/^. The preceptor of Prohacresiiis>t4i?^jurist 
Mac'ellbniub, and possibly of Libanius, iTtr^vas the forerunner 
of Zenobius and Libanius in Antiochean rhetorical circles. 
Of those works mentioned in Suidas we<>kno\v nothing. He 
died 330. . Rws 

VALERIAS LICINIAXfS, L. , A Ist-centt^ry /.-vd.) native 
of I^ilbilis who taught rhetoric and -declaimed in Sicil) after 
Doniitian exiled hiin (ca. 91) for his probable guilt of incest 
. with Cornelia, chief of the \estal \irgins. Prior *to his emi-. 
gration, Jie .was an eloquent pleadcT in^'the Roman cour-ts. 
admired by many^^Jncluding Martial Nothing is known of 
him as a teacher. " ' ^ ' RWS 

• -VALERIUS M.\XIMUS. Very litde is known^-about his 
life-~o/ijj' the few things he- himself tells us in his work 
Memorablr Deeds and Sayings, .\boutr 27. a.o. he accom- 
panied his friend Sextus Pompeius, former consul, to his 
go\ernorship in Asia. Some time after his return,, probably 
in 31 after the fall of Sejanus- whom he strongly condemns, 
Valerius* wor^ appeared. He tells us he- was poor bS.it re- 
ceived much help from his wealthy friend and patron, 
Pompeius. It is generally accepted that he was a teacher of 
rhetoric, a conclusion drawn from the nature of his u+iting. 

la the Tritroduction of his work, before launcliing into 
inordinate praise of the emperor, Tiberius, he states as the 
purpose of the work the gathering together in one place of 
historical events and stca:ies, both oJ Rome and foreign coun- 
tries, in order to save those who wish to make usp of them 
the task of searching through the numerous works in which 
these stories appear. Valerius* book is thus a collection of 
exfmpla, meant to serve as a handy reference work for de- 

' claimers who desired historical anecdotes and stories, illus- 
trating~human virtures and \lces, with which to adorn their 

' speeches. ^ 

Critics of A^alerius Maximus usually deplore his style as 
'bombastic, sententious. dulL sometimes obscure, and 'exces- 
si\ely embellished t^^ith metaphors and rhetorical efFetts, and 
consider his historical accuracy and fidelity to.'^his sources 
(Cicero, Livy. Varro and others) questionable. The charge 
of historical inaccuracy may be answered partially by em- 
phasizing the purpose of the work, which is certainly not that 
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^ of a historian but of a rhetorician. As to fulelit) to sources, 
he sometimes quotes them worcl-for-uonl. In other instances, 
however, he )ields to his rhetorical instinct and decks them 
oiit with rhetorical cmbcllishnicnt«i. He attempts alwa\s to 
make his work m»rc than just a collection of anecdotes by 
transitions from one topic to another, sometimes ingenious, 
sometimes, forced. His style, 'deplorable though it may be, 
shows the influence of the rhct(fl-ical schools' of the day» as 
his Latin reflects tlje literary language of the time. 

. His work, despite its. shortcomings, enjoyed popularity 
through antiquity. Middle Ages, and Tlenaissance. Pliny, 
Aulus Gellius, Plutarch, Lactantius. and Petrarch all used it. 

. There were two epitomes of the v:ork in the 4th centurv— 
that of Januarius Ne\)otianus. and that of Julius Paris. \v^o 
. , tried to make it still more serviceable for school use by de- 
leting some of Valerius' rhetorical embellishment. The more 
than six hundred manuscripts of the work certainly attest to 
its continued vague aS a school book. It may not be a great 

^ work of literatwre,' and its authop^may be largely unknown 
tqdav, but it apparently ien'ed w^ll the purpose for which 
the author published it. • deg 

VARUS of Laodicea. A 2nd-century (a.d.) contemporary of 
Polemon, and probably a teacher of rhetoric who seems to 
have been vain and fatuous. Philostratus by his oWn time 
says it was a disgrace for a student to admit he studied with 
^* Varus. His $l)le seems ta have been an Asianic **sing$ong.*' 

. ^^^^ 

VERGINitJS FLAVL^S. Fl. 1st century a.d., in the reign of 
Claudius, 41-54. Aleacher of rhetoric whom *Quintilian knew 
and respected, he was probably born in Rofne where he suc- 
cessfully taught, for some years and where he had a large 
following. Among his pupils was A. Persius Flaccus, the 
satirist. He' seems to have written a treatise on rhetoric, but 
it has perished. Quintilian (1) accused him of misipterpret- 
ifig Tlieodorus of Gadara*s conception of the function of the 
exordium; (2) indicted him for coining odd and n^w Latin 
words; (3) ,said Flavus once asked a pacing jrival professor 
how many miles he had declaimed; and (4) praised him^for 
treating rhetorical theory more accurate?^ than did many of 
Flavus' contemporaries. He recognized three status: con- 
jectural, legal, and juridical. ' • ^ ^ rWs 
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VETTIUS. A rhetorician who probably lived in the latter 
part of the 1st century a.i>. during the reign of Domitian. He 
taught declamation at Rome wh^re he proved hinisclf espc- 
cialh adept at handling those themes dealing with the death 
of tyrants. Rws 

. VICTOR, G. JULIUS. Fl. 4th century a.d. He wrote an 
Ars Rhetorica on which Alcuin heavily leaned for his treat- 
ment of the four canons other than inventio, despite Victor's 
thorough ^treatment of the first canon. Victor in turn bor- 
ro^ved heavily from Cicero, particularly the de Oratore and 
Orator, and Quintiliarh He dealt with stases (four rational 
and four legal), the enthymerne, refutation, and th^ other 
four canons, but se\ erely limited memory to a single para- 
graph. We have no knowledge of his teaching in the class- 
room. • RWS 

VISELLIUS. Rhetor of Julio-Claudian era, perhaps identi- 
cal w^ith the freedman of C. Viselliys Varro, whom Cicero 
fnew. He wrote an entire book on figures and was, thought 
by Quiirfilian to be a careful vvriter. Rws 

VOJ^CACIUS MOSCHUS. D. 25 a.d. Hq taught rhetoric at 
Rome and Marseilles. l5orn at Pergamum where he later 
studied under Apollodorus in 26 B.C., he migrated to Rome 
W^here he' opened a school of rhetoric; after his banishment 
from Rome he jourffcyed to Marseilles, whiere he was made 
an honoi-nry' citizen arid opened* a second schooL Seneca in- 
cludes an excerpt of a Moschan declamation dissuading 
Alexander from cr6ssing the Ocean. In the school exercises 
he seems to have been preoccupied with rhetorical figures. 
When he died he left all his money to Marseilles, his adopted 
home. • ^ RWS 

VOLTACPLIUS PILUTUS, L. Fl. ISt century .bx. He 
opened a school of rhetoric in Rome ca. 88 b.c.^ during the 
^time of Rubellius Blandus, ami just four years after the 

• Censors expelled rhetoricians from the city. He w\is reputed- 
" ly a former slave, freed later because of ifis talent.. He taught 

* rhetoric to Pompey the Great and wrote a history of the 
exploits of Pompey's father. RWS 

0 
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XENOCLES of Aclrani)ttitini. A Ist-centur^' (B.C.) teacher 
.who taught rh'etoric to Cicero in the pro\incc of Asia, Cicero 
considered hini one of the most important rhetoricians in 
Ist-century Asia Minor. rws 

ZENO of C\prus. A 4th"Century (a.d.) teacher of rhetoric • 
and medttine, and a contemporar) of Prohaeresius. He had 
famous pupils -in both disciplines, among ^ whom were Ori- 
basius, lonicus of Sardis. and Magnus of Nisibi^.- If he is 
identical with Zeno of Citium. he wrote a work on status, 
another on figures, as well as notes on Xenophon, Lysias, 
and Demosthenes. rws 

vZENOBIUS. D. 354 a.d. He taught rhetoric at Antioch were 
he seems to have headed a school of rhetors. In late )ears 
Antioch presented him with a country villa from which he 
derived inc6me to supplement his modest salary\ When he 
died, Libanius, his former pupil, pleaded with the city 
council similarly to compensate other sophists of the town. 
The result is unknown. Shortly before his death, he was im- 
prisoned because he and others expressed^ too freely oppt)si- 
tion to the emperor's efforts at prtce regulation. Libanius' 
intercessions perhaps brought about their quick release. 

RWS ♦ 

. ZOILt'S. A boorish 4th-cei)tury (b.c.) theorist who studied 
under Polycrates ^nd in turn taught Anaximenes. His rhe- 
torical works Demosthenes read. His restriction of the mean- 
ing of schema to a phrase in which the apparent or first 
meaning differs from the real meaning Quintilian thought 
too rigid. He attacked Isocrates but especially Homer, filling 
nine books with criticism of the ancient Greek epiic poet. 

• ;^ RWS 

ZOPYRUS of Clazomenae. A '*3rd-centur/ (b.c.) contempo- 
rary of Timon, orator and rhetorical theorist who may have 
been responsible for introducfng the concept of status into 
rhetoric. ... rws 

ZOSIMUS o^ Gaza. A 5th-6th-centary (a.d.) theorist and 
commentator on Lysias and Demosthenes who pcrHaps was 
born in Ascalon (Palestine). He studied under Procopiiis, 
and his work on rhetorical style was used by Suidas. 

^ ' RWS 
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